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HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


EN TINS occ sowcccseessensbes New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the 
world. C. H. READ, Proprietor. 


CATARRH! 


‘*Catarrh of the Nasal Passages, Ears and 
Throat;’’ a pamphlet by A. N. Williamson, M. 
D., late Clinical Physician in the University 
Medical College, New York City. Price 10cts. 
Address the author, 28 East Twentieth st., N. Y. 

“Dr. Williamson’s long experience and suc- 
cess in the treatment of Catarhal hnd Throat af- 
fections renders valuable whatever comes from 
his pen.’’—[Journal of Medical Scienec. 9-2 








Please Remember! 


In Ordering Desks for Schools, 





To—Ist. 
office, county and State, all plainly written. 


Give your fulladdress—name, post- 


2d. Give the Railroad Station, county and 
State, to which you wish goods sent. 

8d. Give the railroad or boat leaving this city 
by which you receive your goods shipped. If 
we can get better rates ot freight elsewhere, we 
shall always ship the cheapest way. 

4th. State the style, the size, number and 
price of the article you want, in order that the 
four items of description corresponding, may 
be a guarantee against mistakes. 

5th. State the time when you need the goods, 
but you should allow sixty days or give the order 
for school desks and church seats or court house 
Seats sixty days before you need to use the goods. 

Address with stamp, ” 


J. B. MERWIN, 
l1N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
8-4-0 ST. LOUIS. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Betadlished in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Co rand Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Paci 8, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 









arranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 East Second St., Cincinnati. 


New School Books. 


— 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
1388 AND 140 GRAND STREET, N, Y. 


The publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers and Educationists to the following new 
and important Educational works which they have recently published: 


Swinton’s Ceographical Course, 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON, 
Author 6f Word-Book Series, Outlines of History, Language Lessons, &c. 

In the preparation of these works the author has not been content with making merely askillful 
compilation; he has, in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance with the most 
advanced methods now pursued in our leading cities, and has introduced features of such novelty 
and importance that the publication of these books must mark a new era in geographical teaching. 
The course is embodied in two books, namely: 

ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY, designed as a Class-book for Primary and 
Intermediate Grades, and as a complete Shorter Course, 132 pages, 8vo. $1 20. 


COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. Physical, Industrial, and a Special Geogra- 

phy for each State inthe Union. Designed as a Class-book for Intermediate and Grammar 

grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2 00. 
*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the introduction of these Geographies. A 
copy of the ‘‘Elementary Geography’’ will be mailed on receipt of 50c, and of the ‘‘WComplete 
Geography’’ on receipt of 90c, if desired for examination with a view to introduction. Specimen 
pages sent free on applicaiion. 1" 
s 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics. 
EDITED BY D. W. FISH, M. A.‘ 


In this course, the Science of Arithmetic, both Oral (Mental) and Written, in all its various 
grades and applications to business purposes, is thoroughly and practically treated in two com- 
prehensive and well-graded books. The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two Arith- 
metics are profusely illustrated with appropriate and beautiful designs. We claim to offer in this 
— the cheapest, the best, and the handsumest Shorter Course in Mathematics now before the 
public. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 165 pages. Price 50 cents. 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, 508 pages. lrice $1 40. 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA, 462 pears. Price $2 00. 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLE » 284 pages. Price $1 00. 
ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS, 192pages. Price $1 25. 
The ‘‘Complete Arithmetic’’ is also published in two volumes, Part I. and Part II. Price 80c 
each. 


*,* We will send sample copies of ‘‘The First Book,’’ and of ‘‘The Complete Arithmetic,’’ for 
examination with a view to their introduction, on receipt of $1 00 for the two books: Part IL. 
and Part IL. for 50 cents each; the Algebra for $1 50; and the Problems for $1 QVeach. Specimen 
pages and full descriptive circulars of the series will be sent on application. 


il. 
White’s Progressive Art Studies. 
BY GEORGE G. WHITE, 


Mr. White has solved the problem of a rational system of Drawing adapted to our common 
educational wants, whereby more real progress may be attained in less than half the time re- 
quired by other systems, and at far less cost. The system is issued in the form of Cards—the 
only proper way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student—neatly encased in envelopes 
containing 12 each. with an accompanying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank drawing 
paper. The whole course, when completed, will comprise a thoroughly comprehensive and _ sci- 
entifically graded system of Drawing in the various brancnes of Art, including Industrial, Orna- 
mental, Landscape, Animal, and Figure Drawing, 

NOW READY, THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. 

This series is comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 12 each, with sheets of 
drawing paper, and an accompanying Manual of Instructions for each set. ‘The sets are designa- 
ted as follows: A Lines and their Combinations, price 6vc; B Cubic Diagrams, price, 6vc; C 
Light and Shade, price 60c; D Practical studies, price 60c. 

*,* We shall be pleased to send sample sets of the Elementary Series for examination with a 
viev to introduction, on receipt of $1 25. iv 


ie 
A Shorter Course in Civil Covernment. 

Consisting of Seventy Lessons, arranged in ''opics, with Numerous Questions for Convenience in 
Teaching. Prepared for the use of Common, Select, and Grammar Schools. By Calvin Towns- 
end, author of ‘‘ Analysis oi Civil Government,’’ ‘‘Cogopendium of Commercial Law,’’ ‘‘An- 
alysis of Letter Writing,’’ &c. Cloth, 240 pages. Price, $100. _ 

By mail to educationists, for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 60 cents. 
*,* THE EDUCATIONAL Reporter for July will be sent to Teachers and Kducationists on appli- 
cation. For Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas, address 


0. M. BAKER ord. C. ELLIS, 





407 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


C. McKibbin, R.H. Vosburg, J. McKibbin. 
Chambers McKibbin, J. McKibbin, 
late of Merchant’s Hotel, Phil. 


CIRARD HOUSE, 


MeKIBBIN, VOSBURC & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nicollet House, 
McKIBBIN & VOSBURG, 


8-9 9-9 Minneapolis, Minn. 





The Best and Cheapest 
ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES! 





McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 


HARVEY’S CRAMMARS 


ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Venable’s History 

Brown’s Physiology 

Cow’s Morals and Manners 
Andrews’ Constitution. 


Bas Send for Catalogues of these and other 
Text Books.~@3Q 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


Cincinnati ‘ : New York. 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
Common’school Edition........ Seas crease eeeee 
Counting House Edition..................... 3.00 
MN Reese cidessse as advacasesbaeree nts tienen 2 00 


AsxMple copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will be sent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the three books for $3 00. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


8-8 9-8 209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 








25 Beautiful Address Cards, with your 
name neatly printed thereon, for 25 cents. 25 
Transparent Bristol Cards; comic, new, and 
odd, b secs po name printed thereon, for 50c. 
Samples of address cards sent for lc. PRATT 
Bros., Steam Printers, Marlboro, Mass 





Ready-printed Almanac Sheets —II- 
lustrated, neat, useful, profitable and cheapest. 
Agents can make money with them in all busi- 
ness towns and cities. Send 10c for specimens 
of Almanacs. Pratt BroTeErs, Steam Print- 
ers, Marlboro, Mass. 8-11-9-1 





Well done, at low rates, by 
BARNS & BEYNON, 








PRINTIN 


215 Pine Street. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 








LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 
‘The Central Publishing Co. “‘Pub- 


lish First Lessons in Physiology and First Les- 
sens in Natural Philosophy, by Prof. C. L. 
Hotze. The only elementary books of the kind 
written especially for the upper grades of com- 
mon schools. Price$l. To teachers for exami- 
nation, 60c. Address The Central Publishing 
Co. , 625 Olive street, St. Louis. 8-11 9-1 


,? H. Butler & Co., Educational 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. Among other 
works they publish Mitchell’s New Geographies 
and Outline Maps, Goodrich’s Pictorial Histo- 
ries, the New American Readers and Spellcrs, 

singham’s Latin Series, Smith’s English Gram- 
mar, Scholar’s Companion, &e. 8-11 9-1 





‘The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &c., &. 

Correspondence with reference to any of our 
publications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
dress O. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


~ ‘Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 


of Tut Eciectic EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 137 

Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 

York. | escriptive circulars free. 
Correspondence invited. o-3-C 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot's Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Hadley’s Language 
Series, &c. Vescriptive catalogue free. Address 


Thos. Scholes, agent, Leavenworth, Kan. 8-4¢ 


D. Appleton & Co’s Publications. 
—Youmuans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Krusi’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enbos’s Works, Henslow’s Botanical Charts. 
Send for catalogues. E. Lane, agent, 407 N. 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


Cowperthwait & Co., Phil: delphia, \, 
publish Green’s New Guenmante, Warren’s Ge- 
ographies, Uagar’s Mathematics, Monroe’s 
Readers and Speller, Royse’s American Litera- 
ture, etc. Address F.S. Belden, Supt. Western 
Department; Chicago. 8-5-10 


Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 
enworth, 8-4-¢ 


Hurd & Hought on, New Y ork : “The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, publish Colburn’s 
Arithmetic, Gilman’s admirable First Steps in 
Englis h Literature and General History, Vick- 
ering’s Elements of Physica: Manipulation, and 
the best editions of standard authors, like Mac- 
auluy, Dickens, &c.; the only complete edition 
ot Smith? s Bible Dictionary; and the Atlantic 


Kansas. 


Monthly, the leading literary magazine of Amer- 
ica. Catalogue sent free to any address. 8-5c 


Jas. R. Osgood & Co., Boston, Mass., 
publish the works of Emerson, Holmes, How- 
ells, Higginson, Agassiz, Lowell, Whittirr, 
Mat. Arnoid, Hawthorne, DeQuincey ,» Dickens, 
Whipple, Parton, Bret Harte, Miss P hilips, Mrs. 
Stowe, Trowbridge, Aldrich, and many other 
popular and standard authors. C atalogues free. 


Ginn Brothers, Boston, publish eve 
len & Greenough’s popular Latin Series, Good- 
win & Leighton’s Greek, ‘*Our World,’’ a phy 8- 
ical and political geography complete in two 
books. Boston Music Ceurse of Charts and Mu- 
sic Reader, Latin and Greek Lexicons, etc Ad- 
dress as above, or M. W. Hazen, 54 and 56 Mad- 
ison street, Chicago. 8-5-¢ 


Potter & Coates, Publishe rs, Phila- 
delphia. Prof. Thompson’s Social Science and 
National Economy, a text book and a manual 
for the general reader. Dr. Willcox’s Elemen- 
tary Philosophy-Logic, The Comprehensive 
Speaker, The Americ an Popular Speaker, The 
Young American Speaker. From 75c to $1 75, 
Send address for circulars. 8-7-8-12 


The United States Law Association 


AND COLLECTION UNION, 


No. 210 N. Third street, St. Louis. | 





AKES collections and transacts legal busi- 

ness of every kind, at any point in the 
United States or Europe, through its attorneys 
and correspondents, each of whom has been 
highly recommended as prompt, able and efii- 
cient. Preliminary investigations of claims will 
be made without charge. Fees and commission 
moderate. Consult or address 


J.P. COLBY, 


Attorney at Law and Director for Missouri. 


LEADINC JOURNALS. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND QUERIES—A unique 


journal. Every teachershouldreadit. Only $1 | 
a year. One Ne. 25c. Henkle, Salem, 
Ohio, editor. 86-¢ 





Cheap School Journals.—The Mich- 
igan Teacher or the Northern Iudiana Teacher, 
will be furnished at 


One Dollar per Year 


until Jan. 1, 1876. Sample copies, 10 cents. 
dress H, A. Ford, Kalamazoo, Mich. 8-11 


Ad- 





LEADING SCHOOLS. 





Washington University, St. Louis. 





CoursEes or Srupy: 


I. Course | leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
ll. Mechanical Eng’r. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For turther information apply to 


8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


St. Louis Law School. 


4 UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 
tev. William G. Elliot, D. D., 
Chancellor of the University. 
PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 

Ilenry Hitchcock, A.M. LL. D., Prof. of 
Real Prop. Law, and Provost of the Law De- 
partment. 

Albert Todd, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of 
Real Property, as applied to Conveyancing. 
Alexander Martin, A. M. Prof. of International 
Admirality, Marine Ins. and Maritime Law. 
Samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and 
Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 

and Successions. 

John M. Krum, A. M., 
Law. 

George A. Madill, A. M. of Real Prop 
Law. 

Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, Prac. and Evi., Corps. and Domes- 
tic Relations. 

George M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 
Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments, and Dean of Law Faculty. 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 13, 1875. 


TUITION: 


Tuition fee for the first year’s attendance in 
eitherclass will be $80, and for the second year 
$60, payable in every case in advance. 

There are six free ‘scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted toeither class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 

For partic ulars, address 

G.M. STEW ART, Dean of Law Faculty, 

c 203 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


President and 


Lecturer on Criminal 


» Prof. 


‘The Thuinois 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Now offers in addition to its complete and sys- 
tematic course of study, classical and scientific, 
regular and elective—special courses of study, 
with the corresponding degrees of Ph.B., 
and Ph.D., to non-resident students. Minis- 
ters, teachers and graduates will tind great 
profit in pursuing these courses of study. La- 
dies and gentlemen admitted to equal privileges 
in all departments. Terms reasonable. For full 
particulars address the president, 
Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D., 
8-4 306 West Chestnut street, Blooming*on, Iv 
Christian Female College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. Twenty-fifth annual session will be- 


S.B., 





ticulars toJ. K. Rogers, President. 8-8¢ 





| 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 


Ill. ie vied ae Chemist. 
iv. a6 vi si Eng’r of Mines. 
Vv 4 sie fs Architect. 
I. " " of Bach’r of Science. | 


Great attention is 


gin Sept. 13, 1875. Send for catalogue with par- | 


| 


Drury College, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


BOARD OF INSTRUCTORS. 


NATHAN J. MORRISON, D.D., Pres’t, 
| Peotheser of Social Science, and Instructor in 
Mental Philosophy. 

GEORGE H. ASHLEY, A.M., 
rotessor of English Literature and Rhetoric, 
and Instructor in Greek. 

PAUL ROULET, 


| Professor of the French Language, 
torin Mathematics. 


EDWARD A. BENNER, A.M., 


| Professor of Mathematics and Physics, and In- 
structor in German. 


and Instruc- 


THOMAS U. FLANNER, A.M., 


Lecturer on Anatomy, Physiology, 
Hygiene. 


ALEXANDER B. BROWN, A.M., 


Professor of Music, and Director of the Mis- 
souri Conservatory of Music. 


WALTER B. MANNING, 


Associate Professor of Music. 


WALTER H. ASHLEY, A.B., 


Instructor in Latin. 


M.D., 


and 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WasuincTon | HATTIE A. COMINGS, Lady Principal, 


Instructor in Natural Science, Drawing, and 
Painting. 


MARY T. CARKENER 
Principal of the Model School, and Instructor 
in English Branches. 


LIZZIE E. BATTLE, 


Assistant on the Piano and Organ. 


GEORGE H. ASHLEY, A.M., 


Librarian. 


Springfield offers, in Drury College, special 
advantages for the education of youth from a 
vast region of country. The climate is cool and 
bracing for students from Louisiana, Texas and 
Arkansas; it is favorable for those long subject 
to the malaria of the lower portions of Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, and even Michigan; while in 
its milder winters there is relief for those who 
come from Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska from 
the piercing prairie winds of those regions. 

In respect, therefore, to healthfulness of cli- 
mate, Drury College offers to studen4s advanta- 
ges nowhere in the country excelled. 

In this connection it is proper to state that 
Springfield is already; to some extent, a sum- 
mer resort for people escaping the sultry heats 
of the far South and of the Mississippi Valley. 

Lady students enjoy in Drury College the same 
advantages as young men. In general they re- 
cite in the same classes, are allowed to pursue 
the same course of study, to compete for the 
same ‘‘Honors,’’ and to attain the same ‘‘ De- 
rrees.’? 


No pains will be spared by the conductors of 
Drury College to render the Ladies’ Department 
worthy of the patronage of those parents who 
seek for their daughters the best opportunities 
for high intellectual culture, accompanied with 
the purest moral influences. 

Payment of tuition must be made strictly in 
advance, and a certificate of settlement from 
the treasurer of the college is required before 
entering any class for instructien. 

AID TO STUDENTS. 

No charge is made for tuition in the regular 
courses of study to the children of ministers of 
all denominations, actively engaged 1n their sa- 
ered calling. 

Board can be obtained at $2 00 to $4 00 per | 
week, including lights and fuel. Club, or self- 
boarding, costs about one-half these rates. 


For catalogues and further information, ad- 
te 


N. J. MORRISON, D.D., Pres’t, 
Springfield, Mo. 


innseead School ~~ 
MINES AND METALLURGY, 


ROLLA, PHELPS CoO., MO. 


The fiflh scholastic year of this institution 
will begin on Monday, September 20, 1875. For 
catalogue, or information respecting courses of 
study, expenses, etc. apply u to or wo 

8-89 CHAS. P ILLIAMSs, Ph. 

Ditector 


Missouri State ‘Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo. For catvlogue, etc., 
the President, J Baldwin. 


waives 
‘ie 





E. D. JONES, 


INSURANCE, 


417 Pine Street, St. Louis. 
1FSchool building 8a spec is uty. 8-11 9-4 


WANTED! 
TEACHERS 


AND 


SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Tosend postal card for descriptive 
catalogue of 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cuyot’s Ceographies, 
W. & S.’s Patent Copy Books, 
Hadley’s Language Lessons 





- Crammar, 
Cooley’s Philosophies, 
” Chemistries, 


Tenney’s Zoologies, 
Harper’s Composition, 
Cuyot’s Maps, 
Sheldon’s Reading Charts, 
&c., &c., &c. 


ADDRESS 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & C0 


Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, 
New York City, 
or, O. 8S. COOK, 
Care Hadley Brothers, Chicago. 
THOMAS SCHOLES, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, 
or, M. BABCOCK, 
608 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 


Say where you saw this advertisement. 


NOTICE. 
Merchants, Lawyers,Clergyman, Phy- 
sicians, Farmers: Young and Old. 


Remember! We ask all to send tous for «ii- 
monds, Watches, Ster ling Silverware, or Silver 
Plate, fine Geld ‘and medium priced’ Jewelry, 
We guarantee every article as represented when 
sold. 18K Wedding Rings and Rridal Gifts o/ 
every kind. Any article in our stock sent t 
any address C.O.D, and goods allowed to be 
opened for examination, on receipt of enough 
to pay the Express Charges Watches repaired 
and fine time guaranteed, also Jewelry Manutac- 
tnred to order. 

Call or address R. J. MORSE & CO., Impor- 
—, S. E. Cor. Lake & Clarke streets, Chicago, 


N. B.—Parties wishing fine goods at low pr'- 
ces, will consult their own interests by ordering 








trom us. Catalogues sent to Dealers or Agent: 
on pecshietis sed of 3c. stk —- 
chs ance ever  ofere d agents. We 


BIGGEST : have work and money for all met 


Women, Boys and Girls, whole or spare = 
day-time or eveniug, at home or travel 

Light work, shert hours; more money than yee 
can make on salary and pertectly independent, 
being your own employer. Our agents are mak- 
ing from $5 to $2 25 perday, working from four (0 
six hours. For further particul +“ send 3c stamp 
and receive by return mail our large Jilustr¢ Mec 
| Catalogue of new novelties and useful articles 


for Fall and Winter Address CHICAGO. 


bic: cia O., P.O.Box 524, 


8-11 
j 0. 000 Lady Agents w ranted to sell EI 
Stocking and Skirt Suppo! 
Large profits to agents. Send for cireul 
Burr & Gary, Gen’! Agents, L. B. 524, Chica: 
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Dr. CLARKE, in speaking of ‘Sex 
in education,” uses this plain lan- 
guage : 

“The only difference between the 
sexes is sex; but this difference is 
radical and fundamental, and expres- 
ses itself in radical and fundamental 
differences of organization that ex- 
tend from the lowest to the highest 
forms of life. Progress is impossible 
Without accepting and respecting dif- 
ferences of sex. That itis physiolog- 
ically possible to diminish it by an 
education arranged for the end no 
physiologist can doubt ; nor canit be 
doubted that identical methods of 
tducating the sexes, such as prevail 
in many of our schools, tend that 
way. One result of a school system 
timated by such methods is to make 
avery poor kind of men of women, 
and a very poor kind of women out 
of men. The best quality, noblest 
power and supine beauty of the two 
exes grow out of their dissimilarity, 
lot out of their identity.” 








MEN and womén who believe in 


Township associations, county as- 
sociations, State associations, are all 
valuable for suggestion—for help-- 
for acquaintance—and for creating an 
interest among the patrons of the 
schools. 

Bring your best thought, kindly ex- 
pressed, and each can contribute 
something of value. 

The best teachers are those who 
keep well posted on what is being 
done at home and abroad. 

Bring the journal you take and ex- 
change with some teacher for another. 








READING CLuBs.—We have receiv- 
eda number of letters thanking us 
for the suggestion in the Journal in 
regard to reading clubs. A number 
have been formed already and it is 
found to be an easy thing when sever- 
alclub together to get a few of the 
best periodicals, and no one feels the 
expense. The ‘ Patrons of Husban- 
dry ” would do well toestablish these 
central reading rooms, or neighbor- 
ing clubs. Encourage the social meet- 
ings of the young. Have concerts, 





schools and churches— who believe 
in progress, who believe in build- 
ing individual and national charac- 
ter on intelligence, integrity and 


lectures amateur dramatic associa- 
tions. Above all, build as far as pos- 
sible, near neighbors. It is better‘to 
go a mile to do one’s daily labor, than 


teachers work more zealously, and 
parents co-operate with them, to make 
the schools a success. 








A New Galvanometer for Lecture Pur- 
poses. 
ie * the meeting of the St. Louis 
Academy of Science on Monday 
evening (Oct. 18th) Prof. F. Nipher, 
of Washington University, exhibited 
a new form of galvanometer, which 
seems to commend itself to those who 
desire to lecture upon the subject of 
electricity. 
Galvanometers heretofore  con- 
structed for this purpose, have been 


adjustment. The new galvanometer 
satisfies both these conditions in a re- 
markable degree. 

The construction of the instrument 
is as follows: A square box, open at 
the top or bottom, is constructed to 
fit over the horizontal lens of any 
vertical ‘antern. 


pended by means of a silk fiber. 


and a half inches long. 


lacking in delicacy or in facility of 


Across the top of 
the box runs a small copper wire, 
from which an astatic needle is sus- 
The 
needles are small sewing needles, one 
The distance 
between the needles is four and a half 


dle then remains at zero. Introduc- 
ing unknown resistances in one branch 
of the current, the needle is de- 
flected. Introducing known resis- 
tances in the other branch until the 
needle is brought to zero, the value 
of the unknown resistance is deter- 
mined to thousandths of an ohm. 

Several experiments were made be- 
fore the Academy to show the deli- 
cacy of the instrument. A magnet- 
ized sewing needle, introduced into 
the center of a small coil in connec- 
tion with the galvanometer, produced 
distinct deflections of the needle. 

A coil seven inches in diameter, of 
twenty-seven windings, produced de- 
flections of eight degrees when ro- 
tated ninety degrees around one of 
its diameters. The currents thus 
produced were induced by the earth’s 
magnetism. The cost of the instru- 
ment need not exceed ten dollars. 

This instrument can be constructed 
by any person possessed of ordinary 
mechanical skill. The coils can be 
made of cotton or silk-covered wire. 
Cotton covered wire will answer 
every yurpose if the wire is wound in 
shellac or paraffine and thoroughly 
dried. The wire should be No. 14. 
Each coil should be of the same di- 
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to place one’s self a mile away from a 
neighbor. The isolation of our Amer- 
ican farmers is the great curse of their 
life, and it falls upon women in a way 


inches. The lower needle plays over 
a scale photographed on _ glass 
and is projected upon the screen. 

The upper needle and support- 







mensions and should be made of the 
same number of ‘windings. With this 
explanation our high school teachers 
ought to be able to construct this ap- 














Virtue, subscribe for, read, and pay 
for, and circulate this JouRNAL OF 
EpucaATION. 
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which in too many cases they only 
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MORAL EDUCATION. 


BY W. T. SARRIS LL. D. 





[No. 2.] 

The System of Morality. Duties 
are divided into two species: legal 
obligations are those which have an 
external necessity in the laws of the 
State; moral obligations depend upon 
the subjective will of the individual, 
and concern more directly his inten- 
tions. Ina broad sense all duties are 
moral, but only in the phase of their 
relation to the disposition of the indi- 
vidual. While the legal code is mere- 
ly prohibitory, the moral code ordains 
positive acts. In morality there hov- 
ers before the individual an ideal man 
whose act shall be universal and not 
limited through selfishness either in 
the form of impulse and passion, or 
of calculation. Thus moral duties in- 
clude the duties of an individual to 
himself and those which arise through 
his relation to others: 

(1) Duties of the individual to him- 
self. As aspecial being of nature, it 
is the duty of the individual to real- 
ize in himself the ideal of humanity ; 
this demands the use of his natural 
being as a means and not as an end. 
(a) He must foster and preserve his 
physicalorganism. (b) He must learn 
to absorb his whole endeavor in the 
pursuit of a rational end—some par- 
ticular vocation in life. (c) He must 
confine his gratification of the natural 
wants within proper limits and learn 
to sacrifice them for higher duties. 
(d) Through this self-control he must 
strive for self-culture, sacrificing his 
natural being for his spiritual being 
These duties to self, apparently im- 
mediate, are however, only contin- 
gent upon broader duties which he 
owes to others. The individual is 
not able to achieve his highest end 
and aim directly through himseif but 
only through combination with his 

fellow-men— with the human race. 
This combination has three stages (a) 
the family, (b) civil society, (c) the 
state. The duties of religion belong 
,to a higher sphere. 


(2) Duties toward others. (a) With- 
in the family the interest of each is 


that of all in a special natural sense. 
The reciprocal duties of parents and 
children, 
husband:and wife from a special code 


distinguished from other spheres of 


morality by its close connection with 
natural impulse ; affection and rever- 
ence form its foundation. In this 
sphere isolated interest is vicious 
and immoral; the community is the 
unit. <A transition from the family 
to civil society is found in polite soci- 
ety wherein there prevails the tone of 
the family elevated to a general de- 
meanor. The essence of politeness 
consists in persistently treating the 
special individual with whom one 
has relations, as an ideal being. Evy- 
ery human being has in himself 
the possibility of ideal humanity. 
Polite conduct consists in regulating 
one’s behavior toward him by this 
ideal. Consequently politeness re- 
quires us to ignore all personal defects, 
not alluding to our own or to those of 


>| personality 


of brothers and sisters, of 





ternal requirements of time aol 
place; (2) order and regularity — 
conformity to the rhythm that gov- 
erns external combination; (3) perse- 
verance —conformity to one’s pur- 
pose; (4) earnestness — conformity ot 
outward endeavor to inward res- 
olution; (5) justice — conformity 
to the universal ( self-measured ) 
standard of action; (6) truthful- 
ness—conformity of utterance (speech 
and behavior) to reality ; (7) industry 
means of division of labor and com-|— conformity of activity to the chan- 
merce. Each works for himself and|nels prescribed by society, so that 
has in so far a selfish end; but he| what one does is soneneny for others, 
achieves it through devoting himself | indirectly for one’s self. 

to the gratification of some want of | Obedience is the general mode of this | 
his fellow-men. Thus his selfishness | conformity of the individual to gener- 
gets mediated, and its quality chang-| al rules, laws, and prescribed forms of 
ed. In the field of productive indus-| activity. This is the negative side of 
try the individual does not any longer | self-sacrifice. The other side is 
act from the impulse of affection, or ewrespen in its various. species in- 
pity ; he helps others as the organized cluded under the terms of sympathy, 
means of self-aggrandizement; he| forbearance, considerateness, mercy, 
does not treat others as abstract ideals | benevolence, charity, philanthropy. 
merely (the polite world); but he | Kindness is akin to politeness and 
treats them as free personal units con-| courtesy, in that it looks upon the hu- 
cretely realized in the ownership of | man being as embodying the ideal of 
property. The fact of realization of | humanity, no matter what form he 
through property gives| wears; but it differs from courtesy 
an externality to the whole code of|and is superior to it in that it sees al- 
duties belonging to civil society. |S0 the real, its imperfection and lim- 
One man deals with another as ab-|itations. It does not merely, like jus- 


others; even rudeness towards us 
passes unnoticed and receives only 
courteous treatmentin return. With- 
in the family and within polite socie- 
ty these unselfish and refined man- 
ners must prevail. It is not however 
sufficient for the human spirit that it 
remain within such limits. They 
serve only as polish to human actions 
which penetrate deeper the essence of 
personality. (b) In Civil Society 
proper we have combination by 





sactions which form the real practi-|0f each, the mirror of his deed, but 
cal interest. Honesty and integrity, regards this as no ultimatum and af- 
prudence and poliey, punctuality | firms the ideal to be the true final 
and regularity are the cardinal virtues ‘aim and destiny of the individual, to 
here. (c) In the State mere natural whom it offers aid and comfort. It 
affection and courtesy toward the ideal |Seeks to remove the imperfections 
—the principles of the family and po- | and limitations of humanity without 
lite society —as wellas the pursuit|injury to the individual. Justice 
of individual gain, which finds its | does not respect particularity —Kind- 
sphere in civil society, are subordina-|uess does respect it. In Kindness 
ted to an actual ideal, that of justice. | or Love the universal is carried into 
Man is here complemented so that|the particular (decends into it) with- 
whatever he does returns through | out destroying it, but with the design 
the state to himself and he becomes | of drawing to it the universal. Kind- 
actually free and_ self-determined. | ness therefore is the moral duty that 
What polite society assumes and |§ approaches nearest to Religion and 
makes into an Appearance, is in the | forms the connecting link with it. 
State realized as an Actual, and in | ScHooLn DISCIPLINE AS ADAPTED TO 
such a way that complete responsibil- | MORAL EDUCATION. 


ity attaches to the individual. | I have discussed at great length 


In these spheres of ethics there lies | the question of the nature of morality 
at the basis the fundamental ideal of| and its relation to other spheres in or- 
the distinction of man as a natural | | der to approach intelligently the ques- 
being (mere animal) from man as hu-| tion: Is the discipline of our schools 
man (elevated into his idea] through | |a moral one, and if notin what re- 
culture.) Thus the fundamental ba- | spects is it deficient ? It remains on- 


sis is self-sacrifice, employing as its||y to state what is really accomplished 


conviction responsibility i.e. the in-| hy the school established on a purely 


sight into the necessity of its own! secular basis. 
agency in attaining its true self by The pillars on which public school 
the suppression of its natural appe-| education rests are BEHAVIOR or de- 
tites. Self-control, self-denial, tem- portment, and SCHOLARSHIP. The 
perance, neatness, cleanliness, sclf-| first requisite of the school is Order: 
respect, —these are various species |each pupil must be taught first and 
that fall immediately under this gen-| foremost to conform his behavior to 
eral category. /a general standard. Only thus can 
In the practice of duty, Obe-| the schoolas a community exist and 
dience is the first condition :—|fulfill its functions. In the outset 
obey the higher, repress the lower.| therefore a whole family of virtues 
In obedience, reference is had to what | are taught the pupil, and these are 
is external. But it is the external to| taught so thoroughly, and so con- 
mere natural being only. Obedience |stantly enforced, that they become 
is the mediation by which the true/ fixed in his character. The method 
self is realized and the illusive selfjof this moral training is, like that 
of mere natural impulse renounced. | which rules everywhere in the practi- 
Obedience has several phases: (1)}|cal world, one of division and repeti- 
punctuality or conformity to the ex-|tion. The duty of being a well-be- 








haved pupil is not a vague generality. 

It divides into specific, well- detined 
duties. (1) Punctuality: the pupil 
must be at school in time. Sleep, 
meals, play, business, indisposition 
--all must give way to the duty of 
obedience to the external require- 
ment of time. Punctuality does not 
end with getting to school. While 
in school it is of equal importance. 
Combination cannot be achieved with 
outit. The pupilmust have his les- 


sons ready at the appointed time,. 
must rise at the tap of the bell, move: 


to the line, return; in shozt, o 
| through all the evolutions with equal 
precision. (2) Regularity is puctual- 
ity reduced to asystem. Conformity 
to the requirements of time in a par- 
ticular instance is punctuality ; made 
general it becomes regularity. Com- 
bination in school rests on these two 
virtues. They are the most elementa- 
ry ones of the moral code — its alpha- 
bet. 


This age is called the age of produc. 
tive industry. It is the era of eman- 
cipation of each and every member of 
society from the drudgery of slavery to 
his natural wants. The emancipation is 
effected through machinery. Machin- 
ery during the past fifty years has 


labor each man may obtain four;times 
the amount of food, clothing and 
shelter, or for one-fourth.of the labor 
necessary fifty years. ago he may ob- 
tain as much as. the laborer of that 
period did. Achievement in this di- 
rection has but begun. In the future 
hovers the picture of a humanity so 
free on the side of its natural wants 
that its time is its own for spiritual 
culture. But there is one general 
training especially requisite for the 
generations of men who are to act as 
directors of machinery, and of busi- 
ness that depends upon it — this train- 
ing is in the habits of punctuality and 
regularity. A human being may wait 
for the arrival of another, but a ma- 
chine will not make any allowance 
for subjective whims, or caprices, or 
failures in obedience to the laws of 
time and space. The fact that so 
much of labor depends upon machin- 
ery makes itself felt throughout all 
occupations of life. The necessity of 
conformity to the time of the train, 
to the starting of work in the manu- 
factory, fixes the time for the minor 
affairs of life, (eating, sleeping, re- 
creation, etc.,)with absolute precision. 
Only by obedience to these abstract 
external laws of time and place may 
we achieve that social combination 
necessary to free us from degrading 
slavery to our phy sical wants and ne- 
cessities. 

But the school makes these duties 
the ground and means of higher du- 
ties. They are indispensable, but no 
ultimatum. They render possible, 
higher spiritual culture. The quick 
and prompt obedience of the pupil 
in simple mechanical training, ret- 
ders him penetrable, and accessible 
to lessons of higher import. To thi¢ 
end the discipline extends to calis- 
thenics: the pupil is taught to sacrifice 
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— 
ity jis arbitrary control over his body 
** Zand to combine regularly and punct- 
ined wally with others in imitating pre- 
ici scribed bodily gestures or exercises. 
°¢P; Brhus his sense of rhythm — or reg- 
tion Bar combination with others—is 
ty * farther developed. Through this be- 
apa: comes possible the training of gen- 
-_ wal habits of proper position for sit- 
Vhile ting end standing, proper modes of 
pnen seaking,addressing others—in gener- 
= ithe formalities of polite intercourse. 
om The highest discipline under the head 
move rhythm is reached in vocal music. 
t es his presupposes in the highest de- 
vanal gee the training in punctual and reg- 
Poly war habits, and a conscious participa- 
ine fion in the result is reached by the 
, par- pupil through his enjoyment of the 
made larmony he assists in producing. 
“nan Here — in vocal music — the external 
apt spect of discipline softens, and a re- 
enta. qpomse to itis felt in the deepest in- 




















et being of the soul — the domain of 
eling. This brings us to the next 
sep in school discipline. 

(3) Silence is basis for the culture of 
jternality or reflection—the soil in 
hich thought grows. The pupil is 
therefore taught habits of silence: re- 
train his natural impulse to prate and 
hatter, or to excite attention by his 
eupation on the material world 
ound him. All ascent above natu- 
| being arises through this ability 
»hold back the mind from utter- 
we of the immediate impulse, and 
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essential to all that follows. It isa 
great point to gain so much, and to 
gain it by proper means. A school dis- 
cipline, however, that secured this 
through harsh means, through appeals 
to corporal punishment, would break 
down the deeper sense of honor in 
the pupil. The Chinese ethical sys- 
tem is enforced through all grades, 
from the day laborer up to the high- 
est mandarin, by the administration 
of corporal punishment and the con- 
sequence or cause of this is the fact 
that the Chinese are devoid of 
the sense of honor or of its deeper 
basis—the sense of responsibility as 
moral beings. 

The school, as its fourth vir- 
tue in the ascending scale incul- 
cates truthfulness. (4) Truth is the 
basis of the duties of a man toward 
others. Truth makes free, says the 
old proverb. No positive relation 
with our fellow men is possible ex- 
cept through truth. Untruth is the 
essence of discord. Earnestness and 
sincerity, honesty and reliability are 
the virtues that rest directly on truth- 
fulness. The vices founded on neg- 
lect of this duty are lying, deceit, 
hypocrisy, cheating and all manner of 
fraud; its effects on society are to 
produce suspicion and distrust among 
men and to stifle all spirtiual relation- 
ship. It is a subtle poison that de- 
stroys the positive benefits that may 
be derived from the institutions of 
society; and the individual who 
practices it will soon find himself in 
the condition of a wild beast, as re- 
gards social life. 

The virtue of trnthfulness is 
developed ina twofold way in the 
school-room. First, by the — con- 
tinual discipline of the recitation; the 
pupil is required to be accurate and 
comprehensive in his statements ; he 
is taught that suppression of essen- 
tial particulars make his statement 
false: he is held strictly accountable 
to know what he says, i.e. to have a 
clear conception of what is involved 
in the words he uses. Very much of 
the untruth and consequent distrust 
among men arise in the first instance 
from lack of a clear insight into what 
is implied by the wordsused. It is 
only one step from a lie committed 
by mistake to a lie on purpose; for to 
suffer the penalty for a supposed vice 
is a temptation to enjoy its supposed 
selfish advantages. Careful attention 


‘to the implication of one’s statements 


is the first step in the inculcation of 
truth ; and this can scarcely find a 
better discipline than in the properly 
conducted recitation. The second 
mode of securing truthfulness is the 
direct.application of discipline to the 
behavior of the pupil. Any lack of 
truthfulness in the pupil reveals itself 
at once in his struggles to conceal his’ 





‘labor By correct its one-sideness by combi- 
ry Ob- Ration and generalization. The 
f that irgest combination and widest 
lis di- Bneralization is the deepest and 
future Bst and truest. Thus silence in the 
ity 80 Bhool room has a twofold signifi- 
wants Bunce. It is necessary to the attain- 
iritual Brent of combination with others, and 
eneral Brides this, it is a direct discipline 
or the Hhthe art of combining the diffused 
act a Bind feeble efforts of the pupil within 
f busi- imself. He begins his career 
}train- Brith mental distraction, every- 
tyand Bhing isolated in his mind, and 
y walt Beams to connect the  scatter- 
/ama- Bd phases, classify and arrange 
ywance Bem, and thus to generalize and re- 
ces, OT Hluee them. The first glance does 
aws of Bot suffice ; it is the repetition of men- 
hat * effort, the absorption of the mind 
rachin- Bat digests the multiplicity before it. 
out all BMhis depends directly upon silence. 
ssity of he distraction of the mind conse- 
train, Bent upon garrulity, or the occupa- 
mane ion of any of the senses exclusively, 
minor Prevents reflection. Silence allows 
ng, Te Be repose of the senses and the 
cision. Bwakening-of insight and reflection. 
bstract Bf In our schools this is carried further 
ce may Bian merely negative silence and the 
imation’ Bupil is taught the difficult but essen- 
rading’ Bil habit of absorption in his proper 
and ne- Buk even when a lively recitation is 
King on with another class. He 
duties Hust acquire that strength of mind 
ner du- fof internality) which will enable him 
but 20 Bo pursue without distraction his 
ossible, Brain of thought and study, under 
quick ly external conditions. Out of this 
> pupil BRiscipline grow attention, memory, 
g, rel- hought —the three factors of theor- 
cessible FPtic culture. 
To - The culture described thus far 
o calis- 


acrifice 


misdemeanors. It is an object of con- 
stant care on the part of the teacher 
to suppress lying and dishonesty in 
whatever forms they may manifest 
themselves. The admonition of the 
teacher, the disgrace felt at exposure 


in presence of the class, are most pow- 
erful caustics to remove this moral 
| disorder. 


lows that of truthfulness and 
finds partly its presupposition in the 
latter. Justice can be taught only in 
a community. In a well ordered 
community it grows spontaneously. 
A system of measure established, by 
which conformity to rule and right is 
rewarded by recognition, and all 
breach of discipline met by prompt 
exposure, appeals constantly to the 
sense of justice and developes its nor- 
mal exercise. A danger lies, howev- 
er, in certain baneful practices some- 
times adopted by educators. On the 
supposition that the child cannot see 


doing his duty he is offered a special 
reward for it. This goes far to sap 
the foundation of all morality. The 
feeling of responsibility is the essence 
of virtue, and an extraneous reward 
held up as the end sought tends to 
destroy what little external self-deter- 
mination the pupil may possess. The 
distinction between the inclination 
(the “I want’’) of the child, and his 
true ideal nature (expressed in “I 
ought’’), should be continually kept 
before the child and not confused by 
concealing the duty under some shape 
of immediate self-interest. Doubt- 
less self-interest lies at the bottom of 
all virtue, for man is a self-related 
being; butits circle is so large that 
no one can perceive its full return in 
an individual instance, and the only 
guide, at all safe, is duty pure and 
simple. 

The little community of the school 
room, filled with fifty or sixty 
children presents a miniature world. 
There are children of the wealthy 
and of the indigent, children of tal- 
ent, and children of slow, imprisoned, 
intellects ; some with quick theoreti- 
cal, some with strong practical ten- 
dencies; some with deep spiritual in- 
stincts, others with base brutal ones. 
External dress and carriage, and use 
of speech varies accordingly. Before 
the school-room ideal all prerogatives 
vanish and each is equal in that re- 
spect; the standard of comparison 
shall be the work done, its quantity 
and its quality. From the very out- 
set the child learns to distinguish es- 
sential humanity from its accidental 
surroundings. Keenness of percep- 
tion, moral integrity, practical sagac- 
ity, these are the triumphant powers 
of the good school. Can there bea 
better soil for the growth of a feeling 
ot moral responsibility or a sense of 
justice ? 

(6) The highest virtue in our 
list — Kindness or Love of Man- 
kind—like the sense of justice, re- 
quires a community for its culture — 
a community which like the school 
brings together all classes and condi- 
tions, and subjects them to the same 


cess. 





ter, prepares the basis for kindness 


and deserts, which arouses childist 





‘very formal although it is| (5) The duty of justice next fol- 


the legitimate and healthy results of 


trials and the same standard of suc- 
The feeling of justice fostered 
by a constant opportunity to see 
through the adventitiouwS wrappings 
of social rank and condition and ob- 
serve the real substance of the charac- 


The discrepancy between good intent 


sympathy most readily, is the first 
incitement. Justice proclaims that 


seeming and good intent are not suffi- 
cient —there must be adequate per- 
formance. If this principle did not 
prevail insociety and the moral world 
at large, there would be no longer any 
strenuous exertion to growth; the 
wish would be sufficient. But the 
good intention baffled of its actual 
fruition through inadequate perform- 
ance is ever an object that excites 
deepest sympathy and commiseration 
in the kind heart. Notonly the good 
intention that fails of its realization, 
is the object of kindness, but even 
the depraved and corrupt intention 
excites pity. The trials, that all are 
alike subjected to, reveal to each 
childish heart the temptations and 
struggles with passion and impulse, 
as well as the weakness of intellect 
and will that belongs to his fellows. 
Broad human sympathy grows up 
under these conditions and a Chris- 
tian civilization finds in it its necessa- 
ry presupposition. 

The education of youth by means 
of private tutors essentially lacks the 
side of moral education, such as we 
find it in the good school. 

[have been thus explicit on this 
theme because of the ever renewed 
discussion of moral education by 
friends and enemies of Public School 
Education. Frequently it has- been 
admitted by its friends that educa- 
tion without special religious instruc- 
tion—at least, without reading of 
the Bible—is pernicious and im- 
moral. I think it is sufficiently evi- 
dent that such is not the case, but 
rather the opposite. But in this ex- 
position I wish to be explicitly un- 
derstood as claiming only that Public 
School education is moral and com- 
pletely so, on its own basis; that it 
lays the basis for religion, but is not 
a substitute for religion. It is not 
a substitute for the State because it 
teaches justice —it only prepares an 
indispensable cultnre for the citizen 
of the State. The State must exist $ 
Religion must exist and complement 
the structure of human culture begun 
in moral education. 

But it is better for Religion 
that independent institutions — State 
and School—establish on a pure- 
ly secular basis snch discipline 
as the church would be under 
the necessity of establishing for its 
own preservation, were they not oth- 
erwise provided. That the secular 
elements of our civilization are de- 
rived from Religion and presuppose 
it, is the doctrine of the profoundest 
thinkers of our time. The Church, 
by having a portion of its work taken 
from it, will, perforce, intensify its 
efforts on the remaining functions. 
Doubtless there is infinite occasion 
for this concentration: for this age 
is justly called materialistic and 
stands in need of a theoretical con- 
sciousness of the Divine ; its practical 


consciousness of the Divine is every- 
where manifest in the progress of 
humanitarian civilization. The rela- 
tion of the Human to the Divine can- 
not form a subject of legislation in a 
free state nor a topic of instruction 
in public schools; the Church justly 
claims the prerogative of enlightening 
man on the highest of all themes. 
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TEACHER’S CHAIR. 


——. PLAN — 


We present here a first-class design for, the roof and passes out at the belfry, 
Teachers’ rostrum is in a recess at rear of 
The building is a frame structure, set | room, with closet on right and apparatus 
If a smaller building is de- 
ing, exterior 21 by 25; height of story 13 | sired, these additions may be omitted, and 


a cheap district school-house : 


on stone foundation. Size of main build-| room on left. 


teet clear ; joist 2 by 10; studding 2 by 4; | rostrum projected into the room, but in 
rafters 2 by 6; floor raised from ground | design it serves the purpose of use and 
ar- 
ranged for one size of desk in each rew, 
and each acgommodates two scholars. 


21-2 teet. The outside walls to be cover- 
ed with inch boards, battened. Shingle 
roof- The plan is so arranged as to give 
a wardrobe, furnished with hooks, to both 
boys and girls, who, by entering one 
door and passing out by another. avoid 
confusion. The heater is so placed as to 
warm cold air admitted at or near the 


architectual symmetry. Seats ar 
Aisles two and three feet wide. 


Principal windows on opposite sides. 





the smoke flue; foulair passing up, enters ' location and facilities for building. 





| 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 





BLACKBOARDS. 

Blackboards three and a half feet wide 
between the windows and at both ends, 
clear around the room ete. Our teachers 
need tools to work with as much as the 
farmer needs a plow or a hoe, or a mechan- 


ic needs tools to work with. In fact 
blackboards, have come to be as much of a 


necessity in a school-room as text-books, 
not only to school teachers and Sabbath 
school superintendents, but also to all 
classes of instructors, including lecturers 
and professsors, and it is now admitted by 
all, that in no way can impressions be 
made so lasting, as by means of illustra- 
tion upon the blackboard. 

The surface of the wall on which the 
slating is to be applied should be made as 
smooth and even as possible. Use sand 
oremery paper, if necessary. It can be 
made perfect by filling any indentures 
with plaster Paris, taking pains not to let 
the plaster set before it is put in, as it will 
The base should be made of 
plaster Paris. 

James P. Slade, County Superintendent 
of St. Clair county, Ill., says : 

‘* Nearly two years since, for the pur- 
pose of testing several of the various arti- 
cles used in the making of blackboard sur- 


crumble. 














Belfry may be omitted, but adds much 
to effect, and serves for bell and ventilator. 
In- 
terior ceiling may be level or covered at 
door. The ventilating shaft is opposite | eaves. Cost $800 to $1,000, according to 


face, five or six different preparations 
were used in repairing our boards and 
making new blackboard surface ; and now 
that sufficient time has elapsed to enable 
ine to judge of their merits, I have no hes- 
itation in saying tnat Holbrook’s Slating is 
by far the best. It does not become glos- 
sy, crack, or scale off. I can further affirm 
that it does improve, as you claim it will, 
by use. Of all the preparations thus tes- 
ted, yours has given, and continues to 
give, entire satisfaction. For this reason 
| shall take pleasure in recommending it 
as I may have opportunity.” 
- a Saale 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 











R. Wu. J. WAGGONER, Co. 
AV Supt. of Richland county, Wis., 
gives the following admirable sugges- 
tions to the people and school officers 
of his county. They are as good for 
this locality as for Wisconsin. 

IIe says: ‘I desire to call your at- 
tention to a condition of things abso- 
lutely necessary to the health, comfort 
and progress of your children, and 
enable teachers to do effective work 
in the school room. 

For a school meeting the following 
is good as an 

“ORDER OF BUSINESS.” 

Call to order an appoint a chair- 
man. 

Read minutes of last meeting. 

Reports from district officers and 
referring the same to a committee for 
examination. 

Election of officers. 
Vote a tax for building, repairing, 
maintaining a school, purchasing ap- 
paratus, wood, &c. 
A good stove anda plentiful supply 
of dry wood. 
Substantial, comfortable seats and 
desks. 
A good blackboard, reading and 
writing charts, wall maps and globe. 
Respectable out houses. 

A good fence. 

The number of months of school, 
and whether male or female teacher. 

I would urge you to put the school- 
house in such a condition that it can 
be both thoroughly warmed and ven- 





seated. On reflection you will see the 
























SEATS AND DESKS. 


Many school-houses are poorly 
necessity of these seats teing of 
comfortable pattern and adapted t 
their use. 
The seats of many houses are badly 
arranged for the purposes of recita 
tion. Teacher aud pupils are place 
uncomfortably near a hot stove, o 
the class faces the school, which dj 
vides their attention, and the teach 
er’s back is to the school, or the clas; 
is placed at one end of the room an 
the teacher at the other with th 
school between. Make such change; 
as will obviaate any such difficul 
ty and hindrance, as time is precious 
MAPS, CHARTS AND GLOBE. 


In the hands of a good teacher, out 
line maps, charts, and a globe, wil 
pay their cost many times over in on 


































year, by the greater and more permal | 
nent advancement of the pupils andMis: 
by an increased interest in studies. §j of 
Ihave complaints from teachergy ‘ht 
that parents will not provide slates 0 
paper, pen and pencils, in mang ¥®! 
cases. You cannot afford to neglect 
furnishing these articles; a 15 cen 20 
slate will pay for itself in one week {0 
One dollar invested in these article@ | 
will pay one thosand per cent. in th@ | 
instruction of the child. - 
ATTENDANCE. 
From very careful examination 
am forced to the conclusion that th 
total attendance on our schools is on! 
equal to the regular attendance 0 
one-half the pupils enrolled, thati 
that the attendance of pupils is fullg,; 
fifty per cent. or one-half below whiff: 
it ought to be in the country school : 
Many parents place too low an esti 
mate on the value of aday’s school i 
increasing the productive power : 
the child. Nothing less than illnes 
or necessary work should be allowes the 
to keep children from school. 44 
METHODS. = 
Next in importance to a teacher bé 
ing a worker are the methods usedi de 
instruction. I regard written exe Ba 
eos Q 
cises in all branches as one of the bes hi 
means to secure effective work. Ii 
struction and drill should be ha i" 
daily in penmanship, and all the pl 
pils who cannot write a fair hand \@"" 
required to take part. Spelling i - 
best learned by writing the words W 
the way we use this knowledge in af ™! 
ter life. By means of map drawit at 
is secured the most practical knowlg 
edge of geography. In this exercis th 
we learn the boundaries, the surfac « 
the water courses, and the location ( Ms 
the cities, ina way easy to be remem * 
bered. Another method for diffusing “ 
knowledge in the school and _neigify 
borhood, and thereby awakening ! ” 
interest in education in both, is 7 
means of “general exercises”’—one ! 
which all the pupils participateq™ 
daily, on some subject previously #% ©! 
nounced. th 
To do justice to all the pupils §“ 
programme of exercises is requit® o 
and it should be written out plainlf 





on the black board and closely follo¥ 











tilated. 





ed, and be revised when necessary: 
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GRADED 


We present a cut of a four-room graded school honse with belfry A bell 
isof importance to the public school, whether in the townorcountry. One 
of the greatest difficulties teachers have to contend with is tardiness among 
Much of this would be prevented by a bell placed on the school 
Bells that can be heard for a mile or more can now be procured at a 
Such bells, beside their use in calling the children to school 
in the morning, will be found especially useful in country schools at the 
noon intermission, when the pupils are liable to wander a 


the pupils. 
house. 
very low cost. 


from the school house. 


The yard should be filled with trees, and walks laid out properly. 
It is best always to consult an architect in building. 





TEACHER’S CHAIR, 


SCHOOL. 


great distance 








METHODS OF CULTURE. 


BY J. BALDWIN. 





VIII. Culture of Memory. 


I. Definition and Relations. 

Ii. Theories. 

IIL. Importance of Culture. 

IV. Laws of Culture. 

V. Time of Culture. 

YI. Means of Culture. 

Vil. Methods of Culture. 

VIII. Educational Mistakes. 
UX. Right Methods of Teaching. 
IV. Memory—Laws of Culture. 
The laws of memory are as fixed as 
the laws of gravitation. What in 
recollection seems to be the result of 
chance, is in- fact the result of law. 


Three great laws are recognized. 

I Law of the Brain. Memory 
depends on the condition of the brain. 
Each one’s experience will satisfy 
him that this is true. This law re- 
quires that, 


Memory. 


1. The student should have vigor- 


ous health. The brain is the organ- 
ism through which the mind acts. 


When healthy, vigorous, aid supplied 
with abundance of pure blood, it is a 
itinstrument for the mind in know- 
ing, feeling, and willing. But when 
the brain is diseased, deteriorated, or 
exhausted, it becomes an unfit appa- 
tatus for mental operations. Memory 
ismore appreciably affected by the 
condition of the brain than any other | 
power of the mind. 


ory. This law requires that, 


2. The mind should be frequently 
telieved by change. Prolonged study | years ago, when physical culture was 
Mone subject exhausts the parts of| not yet, I can think how many of 
Another study will | |them might have been other men, if 
aud | their bodies had been 
For this | for as their minds. 
reason a student can better take three | 


the brain used. 
tall into activity other faculties 
other parts of the brain. 


studies than one. 








gress, even in arithmetic. This law 
requires that, 

3. Effort should stop short of ex- 
haustion. When the head feels tired, 
acquisition and recollection are diffi- 
cult. The exhausted student scarcely 
remembers the multiplication table ; 
but, after a few hours of refreshing 
sleep, he recalls readily and distinct- 
ly. It is an old adage, that, “Only a 
fool will work with a dull tool.” It 
is infinitely worse to work with a dull 
brain. The student gains time by 
recreating twenty minutes out of 
each hour. 

From the stand-point of mind, obe- 
dience to the laws of health are im- 
perative. Neglect and debauchery 
degrade men and brutes. Let the stu- 
dent—(all rational beings should be 
students)—strictly observe these gol- 
den rules, and he will likely have but 
little cause to complain of a poor 
memory. 

*(1.) Secure for yourselves enough 
of healthy, nutritious food, at regular 
and not too long intervals. The brain 
needs nutriment over and above what 
books can give. Many menat college, 
from insufficient, ill-cooked, and ir- 
regularly eaten food, lay up for them- 
selves impaired powers and positive 





e 
Vigorous health | there is a gymuasium accessible to 
is the first condition of a good mem-| you, make the most of it. 


The boy that ‘ ci-| rest, 
Dhers” all day, makes but little pro- studies; sleeping rest, by being long 


| sickness for life. 
| (2.) Take exercise, in the open air, 
\if you can; if not, anywhere. If 


Looking 


| back at the long-limbed,narrow-ches- 


| 
ted, bent-shouldered classmates of 30 


as well cared 


(3.) Take sufficient rest — waking 
by frequently changing your 


enough in bed. Two hours of a par- 
ticular book ought to be enough. Lay 
it aside, and take a book of history, 
travels—almost anything that is not 
bad, or bad in tendency. Even to 
take another study rests the mind, for 
it calls into play another side of its 
powers. 


(4) Do the work of each day in the 
day, of each week in the week. 
Smart fellows are often idle, feeling 
their ability to make up at the end by 
aspurt. These “spurts” kill some 
men; some they only lay by for 
years.”’—-[Rev. John Hall. 

Il. Law of Iteration. The mind 
tends to retrace its previous acts. 
Memory is automatic. Sleeping or 
waking, the soul by its own inherent 
energy recalls the past in an endless 
panorama. By its self-activity and 
its acquired momentum, the soul ever 
tends to recall its past ideas. Noth- 
ing can be recalled by simply willing 
to recall it. Yet memory is peculiar- 
ly capable of being guided and disci- 
plined by the will. We can change, 
restrain, or direct our efforts. We 
can shut out other things and hold 
the mind to that which we wish to 


recall. But the act of recalling is 
spontaneous. The law of iteration is 


this tendency to spontaneously recall 
the past. This law requires, 


1. Close and continued attention. 
Without some degree of attention, 
memory is impossible. Time is an 
important element. We remember 
best what has most fully and for the 
longest time engaged our attention. 
This principle underlies all true teach- 
ing as well as study. 


“TI resolved,” says a distinguished 
lawyer, *‘when beginning to read law, 
to make everything I acquired per- 
fectly my own, and never go to asec- 
ond thing till I had entirely accom- 
plished the first. Many of my com- 
petitors read as much in a day as I 
read in a week; but at the end of a 
year my knowledge was as fresh as on 
the day it was acquired, whilst theirs 
had glided away from their recollec- 
tion!”? Inattention and haste are toa 
great extent responsible for the sin of 
forgetfulness. This law requires, 


2. Vividness of feeling. This is 
necessary both while acquiring and 
reproducing. Itis notorious that we 
seldom forget what intensely interests 
us. Studies that we like are easily 
remembered. [ron is welded only 
when brought to a white heat. In- 
terest,vividness of feeling, is the heat 
necessary in welding new ideas to old 
ones. Let frigid teachers ponder this 
gredt principle. The pupil learns 
best when fond of the study and fond 
of the teacher. This law requires. 


3. The frequency of repetition. The 
mind returns most readily to trains 
of ideas that have been most fre- 
quently recalled. So far as possible, 
each lesson should be a review of all 
previous lessons. This can be admi- 
rably managed with arithmetic, ge- 
ography, history, etc. In conversa- 
tion, writing, and study, we should 
constantly use our acquisitions, and 
thus keep our knowledge fresh, This 





is one of the secrets of a good mem- 
ory. 

Il. Laws of Suggestion. Present 
ideas suggest past ideas. The mind 
reéalls its past experiences by means 
of its present acts or states. Objects 
of cognition are alike or unlike; are 
contiguous as to time or place, are 
related as cause and effect, or as 
means and ends; or are in some way 
analagous. By these five principles 
of association our ideas are linked to- 
gether in an endless chain; or rather, 
they are woven into an interminable 
web, touching each other at innumer- 
able points. Thus one idea suggests 
others, and these others,without end. 
The law of suggestion requires care- 
ful attention to, 

1. Resemblance and _ contrast.— 
Knowing begins with the conscious- 
ness of difference and similarity. He 
knows most and recollects best who 
recognizes most fully the agreements 
and the contrasts. Likes suggest 
likes, and contrasts their coutrasts. 
This law requires careful atteution to 
the, 

2. Contiguity of time and place.— 
Things that occur in connection sug- 
gest each other. We naturally asso- 
ciate things that occur or are experi- 
enced at or near the same time or 
place. The home of childhood sug- 
gests a thousand precious memories. 
The Centennial suggests the stormy 
scenes attending the birth of a mighty 
nation. History and geography are 
replete with such associations. It is 
mainly thus that we recall the busy 
scenes of our every day life. This 
law requires careful attention to the 
relations of, 

3. Cause and effect. Science, Phi- 
losophy, History, and life, abound in 
such associations. The relation once 
firmly fixed in the mind, cause and 
effect naturally suggest each other. 
This law requires careful attention to 
the relation of, 

4, Meansand ends. The means em- 
ployed suggest the end accomplished, 
and vice versa. Finally, this law re- 
quires close attention to, 

5. Analogies. We discern an anal- 
ogy between two ideas, as sleep and 
death, or spring and youth, or the 
fading rose an.| fading beauty ; or the 
change of the worm into a butterfly, 
and the change of a mortal into an 
immortal being. One of these ideas 
will ever after tend to suggest the 
other. The universe is replete with 
analogies, thus enabling us to unite 
our ideas by other links, and unlock 
the buried past by other keys. 

These five principles of association 
are exhaustive. They cover the whole 
ground, serving all the purposes of 
recollection. Strike out these links, 
aud we would be conscious only of 
the “now.” The past would be a 
blank. 

How wonderful is memory! How 
simple are its laws, and how marvel- 
ous are its powers. 

The poet might well have said of 
memory ! 

‘Nothing great is lightly won, 
And nothing won is lost.’’ 


1875. 
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THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 





HIS Congress, which held a three 

days session at Syracuse. N. Y., 
in the middle of last month, was a 
very significant gathering. It should 
be understood in speaking of it, that 
this organization does not consider 
the subject of suffrage at all. In fact 
it does not concern itself with poli- 
tics in any shape, except perhaps, so 
far as a passing allusion. One of its 
main thoughts seems to be that poli- 
tics have occupied heretofore quite a 
disproportionate part of the newspa- 
pers, societies, and in fact of public 
attention. It therefore takes up other 
topics, such as education, finance, art, 
journalism, &c., &c. It calls to the 
platform, wherever it can find them, 
the most thoughtful women, and 
those of most experience in the spe- 
cial branches of work considered. It 
does not consider men’s work, simply 
because it finds no want of consider- 
ation on that subject. It does con- 
sider all possible means by which a 
woman can earn a livelihood, because 
to the members it seems that this is a 
question which has not been thor- 
oughly explained. The women who 
spoke, moreover, at Syracuse, were 
evidently not speaking for them- 
selves. In no instance, we think, had 
they any improvement to ask for 
themselves. They were all eminently 
successful women in a business and 
social point of view. The lecturer 
who cleared six thousand dollars this 
last year, the woman farmer who is 
making money on her farm of seven 
acres, the physician in successful 
practice, the journalist who has pur- 
chased out of her own earnings a 
house in New York and who edits a 
very successful and widely dissemi- 
nated magazine, the acknowledged 
leader of society in a Western city, 
the astronomer earning the medal of 
a European Sovereign, the poet, the 
beloved and honored minister, and all 
the successful educators. These are 
not women who are dissatisfied with 
their lot, or who can ask more for 
themselves. 


The one guiding thought among 
them all seems tobe a desire to help 
other women—to point out to them 
the means by which they may acquire 
an honest independence —to warn 
them of the special dangers in their 
.| way—to give them all possible en- 
couragement to meet the difficulties. 


The Congress seems to point to 
what Mrs. Livermore in her eloquent 
address fervently longed for, “a soli- 
darity of women.” It is summoning 
all the strength of the strong to help 
the weak. It is pouring out the dear- 
ly bought wisdom of the wise and 
moderate to enrich the foolish and 
headlong. It is holding forth the 
acknowledged purity and truth of the 
fortunate, in arms of pleading encou- 
ragement and cheer to the erring but 
not lost. In this divine mission it 
deseryes a special mention and gener- 
ous recognition on the part of men, 
and it shall not fail to find it in our 
columns. 

To demonstrate the recognition re- 
ceived in Syracuse, nothing more is 
necessary than to say that though the 
largest hall in the city was secured, 
not without some misgiving, by the 
Syracuse committee, a densely crowd- 
ed audience of more than twenty-five 
hundred people were held perfectly 
quiet night after night, while hun- 
dreds were unable to gain even stand- 
ing room in the opera house where 
the sessions were held. 


The business meetings were strictly 
private, and an almost inappreciable | money. 
amount of time was lost in fun and| Weclip from alate number of the 
repartee. One paper or address fol-| Lebanon (Jll.) Journal the following 
lowed another in rapid succession ;} valuable suggestions by Prof. I. C. 
irrelevent and scattering remarks|Scott, the able superintendent of 
were peremptorily brought to an end|schools in Lebanon. After giving a 
by the president, Prof. Maria Mitchell |long list of the names of pupils 
of Vassar College, and discussion by | “worthy of special mention,” he says: 
irresponsible parties was not admit-| ‘It is evident that system in any 
ted. In no single department was the | institution is necessary to a high de- 
Congress allowed to become the me-| gree of success, and especially in the 
dium of advertisement by agents, and | school room, as it is here the habits of 
no time was spent in excursions of | order or disorder are formed, which 


Sectional feeling was not appealed 
to. The women were simply work- 
ing women, not women of the East, 
West, North or South, and although 
there was once a little lively badi- 
nage which brought in the names of 
several cities, it was at once seen that 
this was entirely superficial. 

More than this of cordial praise we 
cannot say. We shall look forward 
with expectation to the meeting of 
next year, hoping then only to add to 
the obligation under which we feel 
ourself at present for instruction and 
edification. 








NOTHING BETTER. 


E are glad to see the local pa- 

pers all through the country 
giving prominence to what the schools 
in their several localities are doing. 

Our teachers are making readers 
and subscribers very fast. A com- 
munity where good schools are car- 
ried on successfully will always give 
a liberal paying support to a good 
newspaper. 

Intelligent people can not get along 
without newspapers any more than a 
healthy man can live without food. 
Hence we rejoice to see the reciprocal 
interests growing between the teach- 
ers and editors. 

It would be a good thing if the pa- 
pers in each county would publish a 
detailed report of the finances of the 
schools also, and let the tax-payers 
know what is being done with their 








any kind. | will control, to a greater or less ex- 
These features are especially no-| tent, the business life of the pupil. 
ticeable. The suggestion we should | | Boys who are habitually tardy or ab- 


make would be only that more work | | sent, will be the men who will delay 
of condensation might be done in| | the payment of dues, and the fulfill- 
committees, so that only the most /ment of obligations. We believe the 
condensed work should be presented |school should be a place in which 
at the annual meetings. children learn that which they can 

The number of papers prepared was |take with them into real practical 
so large, and in many cases their con-|/ife, for this reason we take every 
tents so valuable in suggestion, that | precaution to prevent tardiness, indo- 
it would be useless to enumerate them lence, and all species of carelessness. 
fully. |In government we approximate to 

Mrs. Livermore’s address on the| that ofa well disciplined family ac- 
evening of the middle day was of| quiring the respect and confidence of 
course particularly noticeable, its| pupils, and making corporeal punish- 
subject being “superfluous women.” | ment a last resort. Indeed we believe 
Among the remarkable papers read | that the time has come when it can 
were those of Mrs. Croly of New| be said the rod is dispensed with en- 
York, on journalism, Grace Anna/tirely in our school, yet the discipline 
Lewis of Philadelphia, on Scientific | is much better than last year. We as 
Research, and Mrs. Kate N. Doggett | teachers have learned that much bet- 
of Chicago, on Art Study. _ter than physical force is the influence 

Miss Anna C. Brackett, formerly of| of happy homes and love in our own 
St. Louis, read a paper on Civiliza- | hearts ; that the child is susceptible 
tion as Related to Organization, and|of kindness and we need but reach 
St. Louis was also ably representedin| the heart to govern the mind. In 
an essay by Miss Grace U. Bibb, of| each room isa programme on the black | o 
the St. Louis Normal School, on Art ‘board by which the pupils both study 





as Related to Civilization, and recite; giving the time for be- 





ginning and closing each exercise. 
By the strict adherence to this course, 
we have secured good lessons, prompt 
attention, and perfect system in our 
work. Pupils are never promoted by 
classes, but all who show by their 
work in the monthly examinations 
and their recitations, that they are 
worthy of promotion, are advanced 
from the B Class to the A Class in 
the same room, and from the A Class 
in one room to the B Class in the 
next ; in this way there is always an 
incentive to work. In teaching our 
standard is not HOW MUCH but How 
THOROUGH. It is’ very easy to get 
Over a great many text books ina 
given time, but it is not an easy task 
to get the pupil to understand the 
principles. Teachers are expected to 
study fully each lesson, and then go 
before the class without any book. 
By this means much better recita- 
tions are secured, as no teacher can 
fully interest a class while trying to 
get the words of the author. We ask 
all who may feel an interest in the 
school to vist it.” 





A FORWARD MOVEMENT. 





All along the line there is a forward 
movement. It is an admitted fact 
that it is cheaper to educate the peo- 
ple, and so put them in the way to 
take care of themselves, than to taz 
the property to take care of them. 
The educated men and women pro- 
duce more than they consume; the 
surplus is invested and the country 
is enriched. The ignorant men or 
women do not produce as much as 
they consume; the difference must be 
furnished from the surplus, which 
the intelligent produce. 

The criminal classes come, for the 
most part, from the ignorant classes, 
and property is taxed to pay for jails, 
for court houses, for police officers, 
for sheriffs, for judges, and to take 
care of the criminals after they are 
convicted. 

What we need to do is to build up 
the schools and educate the people. 
This ‘forward movement’? means 
just this thing. It is a master stroke 
of political economy. The school 
teachers bring to the people a_ thou 
and fold more than they cost the peo- 
ple. An intelligent community add 
continually more and more wealth to 
themselves and to the country ; live 
better and happier, because they de 
rive wealth and happiness from 4 
variety of sources. 

An ignorant community produce 
but little—not enough to supply their 
wants—hence they prey upon the 
property of others, and this produces 
strife and crime and hard feeling and 
poverty and wretchedness. 

Teachers build up prosperous coll 
muities; they educate the people: 
train them to habits of industry and 
obedience. They bring in this way 
a thousand fold more than they co* 
to any school district or town or citf 
or State, if they are what teachers 
ought to be. 

This is the forward movemell. 
Taxpayers believe in it; good citizels 
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believe in it; parents believe in it; 
society sanctions it; the State de- 
mands it. Let every one help it 
along. 








SAY IT TO YOUR FRIENDS. 

If our subscribers would say half 
the good things—or half as strong 
things in regard to what this JouURNAL 
is doing to build up the school inter- 
ests—to their friends and neighbors, 
as they say to us, we should have ten 
thousand subscribers before the 1st of 
January, 1876, in this State. 

Of course we are pleased to have 
our efforts to make a good, strong, 
practical paper appreciated and ac- 
knowledged—but that is what we 
work for,and pay money for, still we 
want other and more teachers and 
school ofticers to know these facts. We 
want them to know that $1.60 expend- 
ed for the JOURNAL will bring back 
to them the worth of their money 
many times over in the information it 
will give them, in the new and enlarg- 
ed interest it will awaken in behalf of 
their schools in the neighborhood 
wherein they are engaged. 

Practical teachers of large and var- 
ied training give the results of their 
experience in its columns each issue; 
school officers urge the necessity of a 
better school system—tax-payers ask 
what is done with the money—work- 
ers show what they are doing; others 
show what needs to be done, and al- 
together work to make a strong, 
practical, helpful journal. 

The best architects furnish cuts and 
plans for the most improved school 
buildings. 

Please say this to your friends, as 
often as you say it to us, and our 
word for it things will move right 
along in the right direction. 

Say it to your friends. 








“A DOUBTFUL EXPERIMENT.” 
ROF. JOHN W. MEARS, of Ham- 
ilton College comes to the front 

and in an able paper on “ Athletic 
Sports in College and Academy” 
discussess the “Regatta” question fully 
and fearlessly. 

He is entitled to the thanks of the 
public for his full and clear exposition 
of this fruitful source of demoraliza- 
tion among the students of the coun- 
try. He says: 

“On the negative it is not difficult 
to array the most serious objections. 
The concomitants of such a struggle, 
as witnessed the Saratoga, need not 
be dwelt upon: the betting, the temp- 
tations to evil and dissipation which 
beset the young men in that place, 
and which were the ground of. vigor- 
ous protest by the crews of Amherst 
College when the change to Saratoga 
Lake was proposed. Above all, the 
gambling house of John Morr4ssey, 
which is a recognized blot upon the 
reputation of Saratoga—-these need 
only be mentioned as incidental to 
the plan, and not essentially a part 
of the practice of rowing as a trial of 
strength. 

But the great tax upon the time of 


the crew and their friends, particular- 
ly of the Rowing Association, in col- 
lege ; the sacrifice of a part of their 
studies for weeks together ; their ab- 
sence from the college ground, espec- 
ially if water for boating has to be 
sought at a distance; and the general 
demoralization, as I may call it, 
among the students of the college, not 
connected with the club or associa- 
tion, at the spectacle of indulgence 
granted to the crew; the consequent 
tendency all through college to slight 
the studies of the term when these 
things occur—all constitute objections 
which weigh heavily in the minds of 
thoughtful college teachers. 

The physiological points connected 
with the excessive strain and excite- 
ment of the contest, acting upon some 
of the vital organs, espevially on the 
heart, others can depict more effective- 
ly than the writer. Upon the whole, 
while some college officers, under the 
excitement of a victory won by the 
boys of thei: institution, have said 
and done some very extravagant 
things, which lookin a contrary di- 
rection, I judge it to be the general 
feeling among instructors, that the 
Regatta is a doubtful experiment, 
which under the pressure of popular 
excitement, we must needs allow to 
be tried, but the final results of which, 
we as educators of the higher nature 
of man, do not expect to be satisfac- 
tory, but the reverse. 





“EDUCATION BY THE STATE.” 
Editors Journal: 

There appeared in the St. Louis 
Christian Advocate, over the signa- 
ture “Observer,” an article with the 
above caption, which I propose to 
notice at length, and to dissect for 
the benefit of those for whom “Ob- 
server” has written, and whom he 
would injuriously influence. The ar- 
ticle itself is a tissue of exaggerations, 
false statements, baseless assump- 
tions, and non-logical (he seems not 
to have attempted an argument) de- 
liverances—a vertitable felo de se, 
but for one fact. Hence it does not, 
of itself, merit a reply. But, many 
who read such effusions are not fa- 
miliar with the facts which it grossly 
misrepresents, and might assume to 
be true the bold and confident asser- 
tions made until they are successfully 
contradicted. 

I have still another motive for an- 
swering this article. Every now and 
then some enemy of popular educa- 
tion—and, per consequence, wittingly 
or unwittingly, an enemy to the high- 
est interests of the State—cries aloud 
in plausible speech against the public 
school system of the State. This ar- 
ticle furnishes the occasion to prod a 
few of those reckless fellows who 
have grown bold from the forbear- 
ance extended them. 

“Observer” says he proposes “in 
this article to show the people what 
the State is doing, and proposes to 
do, on the subject of education ;” and 
then proceeds with the statements, 
“the State levies a direct tax on her 
citizens every year by devoting one- 





fourth of the State revenues to school 
purposes. And yet the district must 
tax itself annually and raise from siz 
to ten times more money than it re- 
ceives from the State, in order to 
carry on its school.” (Italics mine.) 

Now, let us see if “Observer” is 
not a little strabismical, or a blind 
guide. The State’s revenues are de- 
rived from a tax of forty-five cents 
on the one hundred dollars of taxable 
property. Twenty-five cents of this 
amount is set aside for the interest 
and sinking funds (to pay for ma- 
tured bonds, and to meet the interest 
on the State debt), and one-fourth of 
the remaining twenty cents, or five 
cents out of the forty-five cents of 
revenue is devoted to the public 
schools. Query—is five one-fourth 
of forty-five? Does not “Observer” 
have need of a common school arith- 
metic? Or was the statement a dis- 
ingenuous one, in which he purposely 
omitted to state one-fourth of the 
“revenue proper” ? 

The schools received from the State 
in 1874 the sum of $410,269. Six times 
this amount would be $2,461,614—or 
nearly $300,000 more than the schools 
actually realized from the combined 
State, county and township funds and 
district taxation. Ten times this 
amount would be $4,102,690. But the 
schools realized only $2,189,860, from 
the four sources named. In 1865 the 
State gave the schools $466,305. The 
whole cost for 1874 is not yet re- 
ported, but as the amount realized in 
1873 was not expended by several 
hundred thousand dollars, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that little, if any, 
more local tax was necessary for 1874. 
Query No. 2—how accurate are ‘“‘Ob- 
server’s’’ observations ? 

“Observer” relates, in reference to 
the Kirksville Normal, “over $150,- 
000 have been spent there to get the 
school started. A small part of this 
was furnished by Kirksville and vi- 
cinity and the remainder by the State 
—that is by taxation.” The fact is 
the State furnished just $50,000. 
Query No. 3—is two-thirds of a given 
amount ‘“‘a small part” thereof? 
How much reliance ought to be 
placed in anything further that he 
may say on this subject? Is it not 
safe to reject every thing and look 
to better authority—upon the prin- 
ciple—talse in any essential particu- 
lar, false as a whole ? 

But, further, he says: ‘“‘ What be- 
comes of all these State funds ?””—and 
answers, “1. Until recently about 
$96,000 went to county school com- 
missioners.” (Superintendents?) By 
reference to the law of 1870 it will be 
seen that this statement is on a par 
with all the others alluded to—wholly 
false, since the county superintend- 
ent was paid out of the county treas- 
ury.” 

We are informed that the State Su- 
perintendent is a useless appendage 
to the system, and that “all that he 
does could as well be done without 
him.”? Perhaps so; but, perhaps, also 
“Observer” will hereafter think he 
does some things that might just as 





well be left undone—e. g. this expose. 


The animus of the article under re- 
view is easily perceived in the re- 
mark about the “languishing of de- 
nominational schools;’’ and the fact 
that the Kirksville Normal is singled 
out from its sisters for expanded 
abuse, suggests a sinister purpose as 
the motive of the author. Iam curi- 
ous to know if ‘Observer’ has de- 
nominational interests near Kirks- 
ville; or if he has friends possessing 
such interests near there, who have 
instigated him to this Quixotic attack. 

“Observer” graciously condescends 
to “cffer a compromise’”’ to the friends 
of popular education. Informing him 
that these friends of the schools are 
the people, and thanking him for his 
courtesy and generosity, I beg to state 
that they are not yet ready to aban- 
don even the outlying posts, nor to 
consider the question of compromise 
until he can point to a greater num- 
ber of allies and better forces than 
now support him. 

But, I have developed sufficiently 
the character of “Observer’s” article. 
It is not worthy of further notice, 
except to be used as a sort of point 
d’appui for a discussion of the ques- 
tion of “education by the State.” 
“The great problem for the people of 
this country to solve is found in this 
question: Who shall educate?” So 
says “Observer.” I propose to an- 
swer the question in the next issue of 
the JoURNAL. 


R. D. SHANNON. 
"JEFFERSON CITY, Mo., 1875. 





NEVER before, in the history of our 
State, has there been so much interest 
felt as is now being manifested in our 
public school system. 

Never before have the schools of all 
grades—public and private—been so 
full at the opening of the term. Nev- 
er before have the teachers, as a body, 
entered upon their work so well pre- 
pared, and with so much enthusiasm. 
This state of things will bring good 
results. The years when chiidren 
can be spared to attend school slip 
away quick, and hence the import- 
ance of making the most of the time 
they are in school. Employ the best 
teachers; pay them promptly and lib- 
erally, and so secure the best work 
they can do. In this way each State 
will rear an intelligent, law-abiding, 
productive citizenship. 





Farrs have been held in great num- 
bers this fall. The results of labor 
are thus brought together, and these 
exhibitions exert a most kindly, be- 
neficent and inspiring influence over 
all who attend. 

Cattle, horses, sheep, swine, vege- 
tables, fabrics, implements of all 
kinds, are on exhibition, but put 
them altogether—grand and large 
and complete as they may be—alto- 
gether, they are not worth so much 
as that child who is digging away at 
his or her book. The real wealth of 
this country lies in the mind power 
of its people. Educate the people, 
and they will show you productions 
from the earth, the mines, the loom, 
such as have never yet been exhib- 
ited. Is it not worth while to drop 
in and see how the children progress ? 
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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Editor Journal: 
O you know of such a thing in 
Texas as a “State Teachers’ 
Association?” and, if not, do you 
not think we should have one? 

I think these associations, county 
and State, as well as “ National,” are 
indispensable aids in keeping teachers 
alive to their work. Could you not 
do something towards bringing about 
an end so much needed? Each teach- 
er, worthy of the name, is interested 
in this matter, but it would consume 
no little time, you know, for one 
teacher to correspond with every 
other in the State. Suppose you 
name the ¢éme and place of meeting, 
and let every teacher who is desirous 
of forming a State Association send 
you his name that you may publish it, 
and thereby post the teachers as to 
who is in favor of the movement. 
Pardon me for this suggestion but we 
ought to have such a meeting. 

Respectfully yours, 


Pivot Point, TEXAS, Oct. 20, 1872. 


> 


as 


If our correspondent, “V,’’ has been 
a careful reader of the JoURNAL, he 
cannot be ignorant of its estimate of 
the influence and power of Teacher’s 
Associations, county, State and Na- 
tional. If the teachers of a connty 
cannot come together and form an 
Association, let those of the same 
city, town, village, or neighborhood, 
meet and exchange ideas upon sub- 
jects of the greatest interest to them 
and their localities. It will not be 
long before such meetings will grow 
into county Associations. And as 
the interest increases, and the teach- 
ers begin to realize the benefits to 
them derived from this social inter- 
change of views, it will be but a short 
time before a State Association will 
be a necessity. 

But, like our correspondent, we are 
in favor of a State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion as early as practicable. We are 
not willing, however, to take the re- 
sponsibility of naming the day or the 
place. 

df the teachers of the State desire to 
exchange views upon this subject, 
preparatory to a successful organiza- 
tion, we stand ready to do all in our 
power to bring about an end fraught 
with so great good, not only to the 
teachers themselves, but to the cause 
of education in Texas. Following out 
the suggestion of our correspondent 
we should like to hear from all who 
favor this important movement with- 
out delay. 

We need a united, concentrated 
movement of all teachers in all grades 
of schools, public and private. When 
and where shall the meeting be held ? 

[Eps. 





SEND us items of the progress of 
your schools, and we shall be glad to 
publish them. There is a vast amount 
being done in all the States, and yet 
there is room for more. 





ALL matter for this journal must 
be in our hands by the 15th of the 
month previous to publication. 
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EASILY DONE. 


school directors and eleven 
teachers, was sent us last month by 
the enterprising Superintendent of, 
Washington County, thus not only 
exhibiting the value Prof. Presnell 
places upon competent teachers and 
enlightened school managers, but the 
fact that the teachers themselves are 
desirous of posting themselves on 
what other workers in the field of 
education are doing. What Prof. 
Presnell has done with the JouRNAL 
in Washington county can easily be 
done in every other county in the 
State. This furnishes a text; but we 
will not preach, contenting ourselves 
at present with the remark that no 
teacher can afford to dispense with a 
school journal. This one is devoted 
exclusively to the interest of the 
schoois, and although money is scarce 
it may be well spent in subscribing 
for it. Take it now, and get your 
directors to do the same. 


Terms, $1 60, including postage. 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER, 
NE of the most significant ques- 


O tions brought before the Nation- 
al Association at Minneapolis was | 
that proposed by Frof. Phelps, of 
Winona, ‘“‘What are we doing to de- 
velop character in our schools?” I 
thank Prof. Phelps for this question. 
It is time, not only that it was asked, 
but that active, earnest, concentrated | 
thought should be given to the solu-| 
tion of a matter of such vital interest. | 
It would seem that to mould char- 
acter—to build a marked personality 
—a healthy and vigorous personality 
—to construct stable and distinctive | 
qualities—were the chief objects of| 
teaching. Butisitreallyso? Dowe 
not make year by year, and send ont | 
from our schools, mathematicians, lin- | 
guists and accountants by the legion, | 
with rarely ever a man? It seldom 
occurs to us that we are to form char- 
acter; the prevaling idea is that we 
are to sharpen intellect. It seldom 
occurs to us that we are starving the 
young with the husks of other men’s 
thoughts, when the aim should be to 
evolve thought, which should be as 
manna coming unsought in a barren 
and weary land. Did we but worth- 
ily comprehend and live up to what 
ought to be the gran@ conception of 
the teacher, we could not so often fail 
to impress character upon our stu- 
dents—we could not so often make 
mere machinery, veritable automa- 
tons instead of men. Every thing for 
polish — for refinement—for mental 
culture, by means of storing the mem- 
ory, but nothing for individual expan- 
sion and personal growth. There is 
imitation, memory—plagiarism, blind 
and servile adherence to old lJand- 
marks and old traditions—but seldom 
strong and vigorous individuality. 





“Though the wide universe is full 
of good,’ says Emerson, “no kernel 
of nourishing corn can come to us but 
through toil bestowed on that plot of| 





CLUB of subscribers of twenty : 


| planting, 





it is for me to do—it is for me to act 
—for me to think. In a late article 
in the Independent Gail Hamilton 
says the business of the scholar is to 
learn the printed page. Memorize, 
says Gail. Thank, says Anna Brack- 
ettin reply. And Anna Brackett is 
right. Years ago, standing on the 
beautiful Republican River of Kansas, 
I saw Indian fathers take their little 
ones and cast them into the water, 
leaving them to buffet the waves. 
They did not suffer them to drown, 
but allowed them to learn to swim. 
But we “masters in Israel’? wade in 
with our students—veritable men and 
women—hold them up—bear them 
aloft in our arms, and then, forsooth, 


say that we have taught them to 
swim. Is it any wonder that thus 


helped they should never learn self- 
dependence and self-reliance? Is it 
any wonder that all through life they 
look forward to some mentor who is 
to lead, and guide, and govern, and 
whose diction is the law and the gos- 
pel? Is it any wonder that leaning 
thus on others—drawing no nourish- 
ing grain from plots of their own 
thousands of miserable 
dwarfed and aimless lives stand be- 
fore us like interminable forests of 
gnarled and stunted trees? Is it any 
wonder that year by year we send 
forth from our own colleges and uni- 
versities armies of pigmies who go 
drifting hopelessly and _ helplessly 
down the troubled tide of life ? 

Let us meet this matter boldly. 
Higher than every other truth—deep- 
er than every other conviction, let 
this truth be impressed: thai the 
measure of success in our profession 
is not the amount of treasured facts 
and principles gathered by the stu- 
dent, but rather his power to work, 
to think for himself. J. M. 

Ark. INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, Oct. 20th. 
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ACHERS NEEDED. 


TRAINED TE 


Editors Journal: 

oe is a great demand for good 
+ schools. Good teachers are need- 
ed every where. 
enemies. Poor teaching is the great 
hindrance to progress. We 
result all around us. Good schools 
the best arguments that the 
friends of universal education can ad- 
vance, The vast army of inefficient 
teachers is a greater enemy to our 
school system and more to be feared 


see the 


are 


|than all other opposition combined. 


The teachers need training. There 
was a time when anybody could 
teach school, but that day has past. 
The men and women who train the 
young must know what they are do- 
ing. The science of teaching must be 
understood. And, when we speak 
about the science of teaching, we 
mean that it 7s a science, and that it 
embraces the widest possible range 


|of subject and comprehends the high- 


est culture attainable. Teaching 
means something. It is a noble pro- 
fession. 


Without good teachers good schools 


ground which is given us to till.”” So | are impossible. We see the difficulty 
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and know the remedy: It might be 
comprehended in this: To improve 
the schools you must improve the 
teachers. But how shall we apply 
the remedy? We suggest that teach- 
ers Institutes and Normal schools be 
organized for the special benefit of 
teachers and those who contemplate 
teaching. Give us trained teachers 
and the result will be Goop SscHooLs. 


Se ee A 
MontTGoOMERY, Ala. 
OUR INFLUENCE. 


BY B.S. POTTER, A.M. 


HE more intimately we become 

acquainted with Nature and her 
works, the more thoroughly will we 
become convinced that there is no 
such thing in all creation as an atom 
of matter, or a collection of atoms 
either animate or inanimate, of which 
it can be said it stands to itself alone, 
and does not both influence and be 
influenced by other atoms and other 
bodies. 

The moisture, ever present in the 
atmosphere, forms into tiny vesicles 
upon the plant-leaf or spider’s web. 
These vesicles, by virtue of their mn- 
tual attractions, join themselves into 
a community and we have the little 
dew-drop; aggregated less intimately, 


pswayed in the breeze, they send the 
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early rays of sunlight back to u 
varied in rainbow colors. 

Similar rays falling upon the soil 
cause the slumbering seed to spring 
into active life, and calling to its aid 
little atoms from the earth beneath 
and the air above, these band them- 
selves together, atom after atom, cell 
after cell, till they form the herb, the 
shrub, or the tree. 

In the mineral world, too, each par- 
ticle has its place and performs its 
part. The little molecules of silica, 
left to themselves, enter into friendly 
relations and form the amethyst and 
jasper; or, jostled and crowded with 
others, they form the massive granite. 
So alumina may form the valued sap- 


’ 
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The school system of| phire and emerald, or may help to 
the State is to-day in the hands of its|form vast beds of 


clay and earth. 
These, with others aggregated, form 
our globe with its broad prairies fand 
its mountain And so on, 
atom is joined to atom until is formed 
the universe,—infinite, incomprehen- 
sible. Yet this little of the known, 
with all the vast unknown, is but the 
wheeling into line of each little atom 
to faithfully perform its mission. 

No part can claim to itself entirety. 
Neither the dew-drop nor the vege- 
table can say that it is the landscape; 
the granite and marble cannot claim 
to be the mountain ; neither can the 
mountain claim to be the earth nor 
the earth the universe. And as each 
atom has its niche to fill, its part to 
perform, so each human being has 4 
mission, a part to act in this great life 
drama. 

In the classification of animals and 
plants each family and each genus has 
its ideal representative, and that ideal 
partakes of the qualities of all indi- 
vidual members of the genus. If by 
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any means we are led to think of the 
horse in general, our conception is 
neither that of the ponderous draft 
horse, the diminutive pony, nor yet 
the lithe, slender form of the fleet 
Arabian. Our conception is not one 
but all of these, and has no real coun- 
terpart. So our ideal man, complete, 
is made up of all. Each is a necessary 
part to his completeness. All are 
members of the same body. Too 
often do we fail to recognize this 
great fact. So wrapt up in self do we 
become, that we lose sight of our rela- 
tions to the great body of humanity. 
‘We are many members, yet but one 
body. And the eye cannot say to the 
hand, I have no need of thee; nor, 
again, the head to the feet, I have no 
need of you.” 

We should not forget that the influ- 
ence of each upon the other js felt 
throughout our whole being and in all 
our relations in life. Nota physical 
transaction, but tells in its effects 
upon our fellow beings ; not a thought 
finds expression, but straightway it 
sets out upon its endless mission, and 
not a moral act performed but imme- 
diately goes forth on its errand of 
mercy or woe, never to be recalled, 
but ever to make itself felt through 
time and eternity. 


STaTE NorMAL, Kirksville, Mo. 
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IS IT PROGRESS? 


Editor Journal. 
ARROLL PARISH, last year, re- 
ported 4,221 educable youths, be- 
ing all between the ages of six and 
twenty-one. <A later enumeration in- 
creases the number to 7,500. 

During the year ending September 
1, 1875, the official report shows four- 
teen public schools, which were open 
nine months. The largest number of 
pupils enrolled at any time was 859. 
The average attendance was 588. 

There was one private school in the 
parish, with 25 pupils. 

Total attendance of all schools, 884. 

When we consider that the whole 
number of educable youths is report- 
ed, according to the lowest enumera- 
tion, at 4,221, it is evident that the 
great majority of the young are grow- 
ing up in ignorance. Every dollar of 
the public school fund of Carroll par- 
ish was expended in the support of 
the fourteen schools, in which an av- 
erage of 588 pupils received instruc- 
tion. 

According to this report 3,337 
youths and children, out of a total of 
4,221, obtain no instruction whatever. 
At this rate, when will the people be- 
come intelligent? Not one-fourth of 
the rising generation enter the pri- 
mary schools. 

What is true of this parish is also 
true of most others in the State, the 
situation in many of them being even 
more discouraging. The same may 
be said of almost the entire South. 
The revenues devoted to the support 
of public schools are totally insuffi- 
cient to educate the immense hosts of 
illiterate children, and no provisions 
are made for the mental improvement 
of the uneducated adults. 

Night schools, lectures, reading 





rooms, do not exist, except in a few 
of the cities. Throughout all the vast 
region of the South, with its millions 
of uneducated people, in spite of all 
the efforts now made, the dense cloud 
of ignorance steadily grows darker. 
The number of illiterate voters, both 
white and colored, increases every 
year. Louisiana alone had in 1870 
upward of 12,000 white voters who 
could not read. Of the adult colored 
men very few have acquired any edu- 
cation, but they all desire schools for 
their children. 

There is but one remedy for the 
fearful evil of ignorance, and that is 
for Congress to provide a sufficient 
revenue to support good common 
schools for all classes. Unless this is 
done the number of illiterates will go 
on, increasing in the futnre as it has 
increased in the past. 

A Republic cannot continue to ex- 
ist unless supported by intelligent 
citizens. 

In presenting the above facts in 
relation to public schools, I do not in- 
tend to blame the Directors in this 
parish. The unsatistactory results, 
here and elsewhere, are caused by the 
lack of sufficient funds to provide 
schools, and not by the neglect or 
mismanagement of the officials. The 
large increase in the number of chil- 
dren is due in part to immigration of 
colored people from Georgia, Ala- 
bama, etc. M. 

PROVIDENCE, Carroll Parish, La. 








THE STATES. 

ARKANSAS.—A friend writes as 
follows in regard to the Industrial 
University at Fayetteville, Ark.: 

“Our school isin splendid condi- 
tion. Over two hundred in attend- 
ance. President Gates is the right 
man in the right place. Our Normal 
School presents rare opportunities 
for the young men and women of Ar- 
kansas.” ’ 


THE total number of acres of Uni- 
versity lands in Grayson county is 
40,420. Total value $131,242.07. Av- 
erage value per acre $3.22. 








THE Georgetown Democrat (Wil- 
liamson county) says that place is 
growing rapidly since it secured the 
Texas University. 





DALLAS is already growing rapid- 
ly, but when we get our great North 
Texas college here (or whatever its 
name may be) it will move up ‘‘dou- 
ble quick.” Think of what Waco 
University has done for dhat place; 
of what the schools in Paris, Deni- 
son, Tyler, Cleburn and other points 
have done tor their respective towns. 





We would modestly suggest to the 
good people of Denton that a good 
school-house, with a competent teach- 
er or two, would tend to lessen its 
criminal record, and be much more 
improving toits morals. Better school 
houses, and less costly court houses, 
should be the watchword of every 
community in this broad State. 


CostLy Fun.—The District court 
costs Denton alone $10,000 per annum. 
In whisky and in time lost by juries 
and by the court and lawyers and 
witnesses and by loafers and idlers 
drawn to town, this loss is more than 
doubled. What sum is paid over to 
plaintiffs by sheriffs that would not 
otherwise be collected? Does the 
sport pay for the candle? Criminal 
courts we must have; but the rest 
don’t pay. They may be needful, 
however, for all that. They are such 
good things for morals (?).—Zz. 


THE FUTURE OF TEXAS EDUCATION. 
ITH such a magnificent school 
fund in the near future, the 
people of Texas should not be cheated 
out of the most liberal provisions for 
education, neither by a defective or- 
ganic law or by unwise legislation. 
An exchange, looking forward to 
the good things in store for the chil- 
dren of the State, says: 

“For a future system of common 
schools, the present fund of $2,637,- 
673.37 known as the permanent school 
fund, at present invested in five and 
six per cent. railroad seeurities, and 
United States bonds, together with 
all lands now belonging to the com- 
mon schools, and give up all our pub- 
lic lands, now amounting to 60,000,- 
000 acres, for the same purpose. This 
will create a magnificent fund, greater 
than any State or people ever contrib- 
uted before, for the same purpose, ac- 
cumulating in a few years, into a sum 
sufficient not only for common schools, 
but for the highest order of educa- 
tion.” 





A CONVENTION CALLED. 


A number of the County Commis- 
sioners of this State have signed a 
call for a meeting to consider the pro- 
visions of the present School Law, 
and so far as possible inaugurate 
measures to remedy its defects. 

We most cordially endorse this 
movement, and beg leave to suggest 
that the convention be called to meet 
at the same time and place of the 
meeting of the State Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation. 

We think that meeting is to be held 
in Mexico during the Christmas holi- 
days. 

The interests to be served are iden- 
tical. The Commissioners will want 
to attend this meeting of the State 
Teacher’s Association in any event 
—they will meet there the best educa- 
tors of the State—in a multitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom, and if 
they come with some well matured 
plans for effective work there can be 
no more better endorsement given 
than that of the State Teacher’s As- 
sociation. Every teacher is interested 
in having the School Law made as 
good as it can be—interested in all its 
provisions—ought to understand them 
all and work to make it popular and 
effective. 

We say by all means have the Con- 








vention, and have it called to meet at 


the same time and place of the State 
Teacher’s Association at Mexico, 
Mo. 

The Constitutional Convention and 

Education. 
N\HE anxiety of the people relative 
to the action of the Convention 

on school matters is becoming in- 
tense. The press is not sparing in its 
denunciation of attempts to over- 
throw our public schools. 

The two short and pointed extracts 
show clearly what is the feeling of 
people at large. Many other papers 
are speaking out in tones equally 
strong. The Houston Telegraph says 
that : 

“The Waco Examiner speaks our 
mind when it pronounces that a false 
economy which would take away a 
single dollar of the means to educate 
the youth of Texas: ‘We are as firm- 
ly wedded to the idea of “retrench- 
ment and reform” as any individual 
or paper in Texas. But, we will 
never believe that the Constitutional 
Convention of the State, now in ses- 
sion, will retrench the expenditure of 
money by curtailing or destroying 
the public school system of the State, 
until we see it accomplished, and then 
every energy of our being will be ap- 
plied to the task of defeating such 
action. The false economy which 





would take away asingle dollar, or 
curtail to that extent, the means of 
educating the youth of Texas, would 
become the wildest extravagance. 
Reform, reconstruct and improve the 
system, if possible, but take no dollar 
from its revenues, if you wish the 
new Constitution of Texas to be rati- 
fied by her people.’ ” 

The Texas Herald calls upon the 
Constitutional Convention, now in 
session, to give the subject of public 
free schools careful study that they 
may be enabled to turnish a system 
that will work satisfactorily to the 
people, and at the same time subserve 
the best interest of education: 

“While Texas is exhibiting to the 
world a progress, scarcely less than 
astonishing, in the increase of popula- 
tion, and in the results of industrial 
enterprises, she cannot afford to bring 
a blight upon her fair name by aban- 
doning, or even relaxing, her efforts 
for the adoption, upon a permanent 
basis, of an efficient free school sys- 
tem; she cannot afford to fall behind 
her sister States in making provision 
for the education of her children, and 
fitting them, as fully as they are fitted 
anywhere, for the duties of enlight- 
ened society and goud citizenship.” 

The Ellis County News does not oc- 
cupy any doubtful ground on this 
subject, nor does it intend that its 
views shall be hid under a bushel : 
The Convention is now trying to 
take from the school fund a portion of 
its revenues, and this, in our opinion, 
will be the worst move ever made by 
the Convention, and by the people if 
they ratify the constitution including 
that clause. No doubt the Conven- 
tion aims at retrenchment when they 





are thus acting, but we dare say it is 
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one of the most dire profligations of 
the funds of our State. What we 
most need is education, and money 
expended in the education of the 
youths of our country will be the 
best investment that can be made. 
Shall the people of Texas. the glorious 
empire State, be left without a law 
upholding her educational interest ? 
We say never. If the past laws have 
been a nuisance, failures and frauds, 
that is no reason under the heavens 
why we should not have an available 
and effective law. Let the revenues 
alreany set apart for that purpose be 
retained, and add to it by negotiating 
the public school lands and placing 
the money at interest. Then curtail] 
the scholastic ages from six and 
vighteen to six and sixteen, thereby 
cutting off one-sixth of the children 
allowed to attend publicschools. Do- 
ing this with the increasing of the 
tund by land revenues will run the 
school six instead of four months in 
the year.” 

The Waco Jeporter utters no un- 
certain sound when it denounces all 
attempts to overthrow the public 
free schools. It says: 


“The afternoon we find was engag- 
ed in a discussion whether or not 
there shall be public free schools in 
this State. Whether the State will 
gran. the boon of an education to her 
children, or make education a luxury, 
which the rich can obtain and the 
poor cannot obtain. A struggle be- 
tween civilization and rudeness, be- 
tween advanced ideas and obsolete 
ideas. Whether we shall move on 
with the nineteenth century, or step 
back to the eighteenth. And to-day 
we shall not be surprised if some 
member should get up and move that 
not another mile of railroad shall ever 
be built in Texas, or another mile of 
telegraph lines constructed.” 


Missouri.—lon. R. D. Shannon, 
State Superintendent, is visiting the 
various counties, scrutinizing school 
finances and statistics, examining the 
working of the schools, and deliver- 
ing stirring addresses to the people. 
He is doing much to lessen the opposi- 
tion to popular education, and to 
place our school system on a solid 
foundation. 


MissourrI TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
—The thirteenth annual session of the 
State Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Mexico on the 28th, 29th and 30th days 
of December, 1875. Arrangements for 
free return tickets on the railroads, for 
reduced rates at the hotels, and for tree 
entertainment of ladies, will be made. 

PROGRAMME. 
Tuesday, December 28. 

7 r.M.—Organization. Address of wel- 
come, Pres. A. W. Terrill. Edu- 
cational Wants of Missouri, Prot. 
5. M. Dickey. 

Wednesday, Dec. 29. 

9 a. M.—Utility of the Classics, Prof. H. 
M. Hamill. ‘The Teacher’s Work, 
Prot. W. P. Nason. Discussions 
and Miscellaneous Business. 

——, Pres. M. M. Fisher, 

Increased Efficiency otf Public 

Schools, Prof. J. 5. Crosby. 

Discussions. 


7 Pp. M.—Address, Prof, John H. Tice. 


2Pr.M— 











Thursday, December 30. | Lindley High School, under 
9a.M.—Report of Business Committee. | Prof. H. M. Peterson, is a success. 
» Miss Hattie A. Com-| A bout 50 students froma distance are 

ings. Course of Study for High | attending. 
Schools, Hon. W. 'T. Harris, et al. | 
‘The Teacher and the Educator, | 





J. J. Buchanan, Principal of the 
Pres. O. Root. Discussions and| ©!#"ksville Schools, writes in glowing 
Miscellaneous Business. terms of their prosperity. 

2p. M.—Address, Hon. R. D. Shannon, | ==" 
Manners in the School-room, 
Prof. S. S.. Hamill. Reports of 
Committees, Election, etc. 

7p. mM.—Art in Education, Prof. H. C. 
Ives. 








Our Teachers’ Bureau. 

Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— 

ist, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of school term. 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 

Ist, Their age. 

2d, How much experience they have 
had in teaching. 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 


The citizens of Mexico will give the 
teachers of the State a hearty welcome. 
It is the determination to make this the 
most profitable and pleasant session ever 
held in the State. 

J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Pres. M. 8S. T. Association. 

——Missouri has 39 Colleges, 5 Nor- 
mal Schools, 47 Academies, 75 High 
Schools, and a school fund of $7,079,- 
952. 

—tThe Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association meets in Mexico, Dec. 28, 
29 and 30. 


WANTED—A male teacher (colored) 
|is wanted for the colored school at 
Pacific, Mo. Wages $40 per month. 
— The Hannibal schools opened | Address King Adams, Pacific, Frank- 
Sept. 13, with 1,530 pupils. The | lin county, Mo. 

same principals and most of the same | 


| 

sher i Supt. Mason man- | 
er milion —-% | tleman who teaches French, German 
ages to secure great vigor and har- | 


Tl nly Institut p| and Spanish. Best of recommenda- 
4 of | ,. : si 
sige > mom are | tion, and an experienced teacher. Sal- 
Oct. 9 was deeply interesting. By | 

permission of the Board, the teachers | 








264. A position wanted by a gen- 


jary, $1,000. 


visited the St. Louis Schools October | Novice.—Parties desiring ‘“ Friend 
21 and 22 |or Quaker” teachers for colored 


i K he eet en schools, will please address Edwin 
——The Kansas Ci chools are} ,, ‘ : 

hg | Grinnell, General Agent for Freed- 
flourishing. Supt. J. M. Greenwood | seanly. iutiiaein. din belbelt of ene 
claims they have the _ best G. P. Woop, 


High | *ttoe 

Sc in Missouri. St. Louis and! oe 

— aig om ° a * ke West Branch, Cedar county, Iowa, 
" | 

St. Joseph will send investigation |10th month, 2d day, 1875. 


committees before yielding the point. | 





—tThe Trenton schools miss Prof. | BOOK NOTICES. 


R. C. Norton, but are doing well un- 
pocale*stctrdpade 6 en sae _ im |'Tue AMERICAN CycLopaEpia4, Voi. XI, 
excellent assistants. The County! Magnetism to Motril; Volume XIL., 
Commissioner, Mr. Thomas, closed| Mott to egg gt — Rn rai 
f . ; > ¢v,| ton & Co. Sold by ambers & Co 
Oct. lba successful Institute of five | 305 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 
days, enrolling 86 members. President : : 
Baldwin conducted the Institute for | When an abundance of capital devotes 
” i is ait SPouns | itself to employing an abundance ot tal- 
two days. The people o —_ onpjent for a special purpose, there can be no 
entertained all the teachers free Of | reasonable doubt about the real success of 
charge. The Commissioner will visit | the enterprise. Just such an assured ex- 


the schools and address the people of} periment we have before us in the series 
thecounty at hisown expense. Grun-| of volumes whose excellent and satisfac- 
dy county is determined to sustain | tory character it is our pleasure and profit 
the Institute and the public schools. | to look through month by month. 


eae iti : It is asif we were in the company of a 
The Macon City Schools, N. B. number of specialists, each one of whom 
Henry, Supt., are in better condition | 


é | Grawe upon his stores of knowledge, ac- 
than they have been in before for) oumulated through long years of study 


years. E. W. Britt is doing good | nq practice, for our benefit. 
work in the high school. 








As we turn over the twelve pages of the 
——The Normal School at Kirks-| opening articles on Magnetism and Mag- 
ville, Mo., begins its Winter term | neto-Electricity, and follow the finely 
Nov. 15. | drawn illustrations in full drawing and in 
——The Brownsville Schools, under section, we feel as it with nis book in our 
J. R. Bradley and lady are giving the a alg ca aren —— gos 
= ses On ¢ jects of interest, from an 

highest satisfaction. | cient times to the present day. Nothing 
PrRospPEROuS.—The Record, of Car-| is more noteworthy than the great care 
rollton, Mo., says: “We venture the with which all the articles on natural sci- 
prediction that if they build up a /ence have been brought down to the very 
first-class school, as they are doing in latest discoveries. One machine aiter an- 
Chillicothe, there won’t be ten vacant | other is shown us, each improving upon 
houses in the city on the day school | its Predecessor, so that we can follow the 
commences. It is almost impossible | UTS of taonght ~~ discovery on these 
to renta good house in Carrollton, | se gap ag agent age supererogation 
and we give our public school credit | 4, speak again of the g eographical arti- 
for a good part of so gratifying a state | ojos, Every State in the Union is given 








of affairs.” its full place, and described both physi- 


cally and socially. In the sketch on 
Maine, occupying ten pages, we may gain 
a very clear idea, not only of her physi- 
cal peculiarities, but of her industries, her 
churches, schools, railroads, number of 
vessels, her imports and exports. 

One of the fullest and most exhaustive 
articles is that on Mechanics, in which we 
have explained and illustrated by wood 
cuts the principles of the collision of in- 
elastic masses, falling bodies, the paralle- 
gram of forces carried out in complicated 
cases, the centre ot gravity, centrifugal 
force, the pendulum, including compensa- 
tive pendulums, and the simple mechani- 
cal powers. Neither is the history of the 
science forgotten, so that here as else- 
where we can follow thought down the 
stream of time from the earliest days. 

We have before called attention to the 
extreme care with which all the legal ar- 
ticles are written. One of the most mark- 
ed comes in this volume—that on medical 
jurisprudence ; the problem of determin- 
ing causes of death; the description of 
the different appearances lett by different 
cutting instruments, by different fire arms 
—the numerous questions affecting the le- 
gitimacy of children, are here all touched 
by a hand evidently familiar with the 
whole subject. The article is a good gen- 
eralization of a very large subject. The 


principal facts are singled out and success- 


fully stated, the minor ones only hinted 
at. One branch of the subject has al- 
ready been disposed of in the article on 
Lunacy, to which attention was directed 
some months ago in these criticisms. 


In the account of Medicine we have an- 
otber example of a bold hand, sweeping a 
broad field. The progress of the science 
is traced from the earliest times, through 
Esculapius, Hippocrates, Aristotle, As- 
clepiades, Celsus, Galen, Vesalius, Caes- 
alpinus, Servetus, till we finally reach 
Harvey in 1828, and are introduced by 
him to modern medicine. 

In the article on Meteorology, another 
case of the same kind; we have the prac- 
tical value of balloon ascensions, and are 
led by charts of isothermic lines, laws of 
winds, and the variations of barometric 
pressure as related to latitude, to some un- 
derstanding of the immense mass of sta- 
tistics and the acute reasoning which are 
necessary to make out our daily statement 
of probabilities in the morning papers. 
This is from the able pen of Prof. Cleve- 
land Abbe of Washington, and covers 18 
pages. 

In the article on Mexico, 18 pages, we 
have an example of really valuable illus- 
tration, to which we refer the more gladly 
as we have had before occasion to criti- 
cise the choice of some of the subjects for 
illustration. Also, in the essay on Milan, 
we are shown the cathedral which makes 
the city famous. 

The article on milk offers an opportu- 
nity well improved, for giving the results 
of chemical analysis of milk from differ- 
ent animals, and from animals in different 
states of health, and also describes the 
process of condensing carried on now so 
extensively. 

Foreign Missions claims 13 pages, and 
the subject of money 10 pages. 

Among the prominent contributors to 
Vol. XI. are 

Ed. L. Burlingame, 

M. D. Conway, 

Prof, Cooke, (Harvard University), 

Hon. T. M. Cooley, (Mich. University), 

Prof. Joseph Henry, 

Prof. Kneeland, (Mass. Instit. Tech.), 

Richard A. Proctor, London. 





Prof. Phil, Schaff, (Union Theol, Sem.), 
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Prof.G. A. F. Van Rhyn, and many 
others. 

Of Vol. XII. we notice first the well 
generalized account of mountains. their 
structure and formation, bringing promi- 
nently into view the comparatively mod- 
ern theory of Erosion. 

We cannot better give our ideas of the 
proper subjects for illustration, than by 
calling attention to the fact that while the 
selection of drawings, for Munich is excel- 
lent, that for Muscat, New Bedford, Nag- 
asaki, and indeed for cities generally, 
causes a mere waste of valuable space. 

The article on music, by Francis C. 
Bowman, is most excellent, occupying as 
it does 20 pages. It is completely illustra- 
ted as to the different kinds of voices, 
pitch, tone, intervals, and the history is 
well and discriminatingly given. Its three 
stages asan art are carefully distinguished; 
the principal composers well character- 
ized, and Wagner’s theory of the opera dis- 
tinctly stated. We are thus brought down 
to the present day, and are at the end 
offered opportunity to go on in the study 
by a list of anthorities. This work is 
most admirably done. 

Four pages given to the musket will in- 
terest the lovers of antiquity in its illus- 
tration of the old fashioned locks. 

The account of Mythology seems rather 
short for so wide a subject, but when we 
remember that the separate deities are 
cach treated separately, we perceive the 
reason of the apparent neglect. 

The subject of naturalization covers 14 
pages, and treats of it in all countries both 
ancient and modern. 

Navigation, in 10 pages, gives many cu- 
rious illustrations, and omits some that 
should have been given. 

The nervous system is rather popularly 
than exhaustively treated by Prot. W. H. 
Draper, in five pages. 

The map and excellent account of the 
Netherlands are both clear, full and de- 
lightful, and in the nine pages on news- 
papers we can trace the growth of this 
great agency from the first one in Eng- 
land and the first one in America, [Bos- 
ton] down to the list now published in 
London and New York, and generally in 

. the different States of Europe. 
New York State claims 19 pages, alarge 


’ proportion of which are filled with statis- 


. tical tables, and New York City, 30 pages, 

Cone of the largest articles in the volumes, 
lit is full of illustrations of the finest build- 
‘ings, and gives a map which is useful for 
the situation but not for the plan of the 
city. If the city was worth so much 
space did it not deserve a plan of streets 
and parks ? 

The illustrations of the different species 
of oak are not all carefully drawn, the 
white oak being not at all fairly treated: 
but the article is well written. The same 
fault must be found with the representa- 
tion of wood sorrel (oxalis acetosella) and 
the illustrations also under owl are not 
well done. On the other hand, the seal of 
Ohio is remarkably well executed. 

We have a grand review of the art of 
printing of 11 pages, and an article of 
equal length on Palaeontology, which 
gives a finely analysed classification 
of the animal kingdom, and a tabular ar- 
rangement of the geological formations 
with the names of the characteristic or- 
ganic remains, both of great value. 

We find these volumes in no wise infe- 
rior to the preceding. 





Tuer Treacuers’ Hann Book, for the In- 
stitute and the Class Room. New York 
and Chicago: A.S. Barnes & Co. For 
sale by Book and News Co., St. Louis. 


Prof. W. F. Phelps, the author of this 


book, is widely and favorably known in 
the West, and his work in the Normal 
Schools of Minnesota and other States, 
and his connection with all the important 
educational movements in this country, 
have combined to place‘him in the fore- 
most rank among American educators. 
His recent election to the Presidency of 
the National Educational Association, ex- 
presses the high esteem in which he is 
held among his co-laborers. In this book 
he gives expression to opinions founded 
upon his long and successful experience, 
putting them in such terse and forcible 
language that they carry conviction with 
them. The chapters devoted tothe dis- 
cussion of general principles, and espe- 
cially those upon “Education and States- 
manship’’ should be read by every think- 
ing citizen, whether in the profession or 
not. The rising dangers of the common 
school system are thoroughly set forth, 
and the remedies pointed out. If our free 
institutions are to continue, and grow, 
the common schools must be maintained 
and greatly improved. In our opinion, 
this book is calculated to do much toward 
bringing this result about. Part second 
treats of the objects, origin, history, and 
organization of Teachers’ Institutes. Part 
third discusses the methods of teaching 
the various branches. Part fourth con- 
sists of a large number of “ Professional 
Questions,” arranged to facilitate a course 
of reading and study. This is a very im- 
portant part of the book.” Part fifth con- 
tains specimen plants and programmes for 
Institute work, and an outline of ‘‘ Insti- 
tute Legislation” in each State. The 
volume closes with a vigorous chapter on 
the relations between the common schools, 
Normal schools and Institutes. The book 
is well gotten up, the typography being 
clear, and the binding elegant. The ar- 
rangement of topics is admirable, each 
following the other ina logical succession, 
and the whole is written in the strong, 
and yet lucid style so characteristic of the 
author. 

In dismissing the volume, we give it as 
our honest conviction, that the book 
should be in the hands of every teacher, 
superintendent, school director, and pub- 
lic man who desires to be aw fait in edu- 
cational matters, and their relation to the 
welfare of the nation. To Institute in- 
structors it will be invaluable. We pre- 
dict for the book a large sale, and a career 
of great usefulness. 





CLASSICS FOR AMERICAN STU- 
DENTS. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. For sale by Book and News Co., 
St. Louis. 


GERMAN 


Mr. Hart, whose excellent work in ed- 
iting Goethe’s ‘“‘“Hermann and Dorothea,” 
we noticed not long ago, now presents 
through the Putnams another of the se- 
ries. Die Piccolomini is the second part 
of Schiller’s ‘*Wallenstein.”’ 


Piccolomini is an Italian officer to whose 
teaching was due the downfall and death 
of Wallenstein. The historical connec- 
tions of the drama are given at consider- 
able length and with great care, by Pro- 
fessor Hart, and all students will thank 
him for it. 


The work contains a map ot Germany 
at the beginning of the Thirty Years War, 
an historical index to persons and places, 
and a critical commentary with references 
to Whitney’s German Grammar. The 
book contains about 250 pages. It isa 
good addition to the beginning already 
made, and a long leap in advance of most 
that we have in the same field. The pub- 
lishers as wel! as the editor deserve well 





of teachers and students. The edition is 


a very beautiful one, and necessarily ex- 
pensive. We wish, for the benefit of a 
large circle of readers, that the work 
might be published in uniform type with 
the present edition, but with less expen- 
sive material, 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND Minp. By G. H. 
Lewis. James R. Osgood & Co., Bos- 
ton. 


This is a grand work; probably one of 
the ablest produced during this century. 
The method cannot be too strongly com- 
mended, and should be profoundly studied 
by educators and thinkers. The author 
does not ask or expect the reader to ad- 
mit his conclusions—his great object 
seems to be to stimulate searching inves- 
tigation by a method that mnst lead to 
results. The style is almost fascinating. 
This is one of the few great works that 
may be read with pleasure, not only by 
philosophers, but also by all others inter- 
ested in the problems of life and mind. 
Want of space compels us to defer a de- 
tailed review for another issue. 


Swinton’s Greocrapaiss. Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co., New York. 

We admire all of Swinton’s text-books, 
but are especially pleased with his Out- 
lines of History and his Geographies. 
The excellence of several competing se- 
ries seem to leave but little room for im- 
provement ; but these works are evidently 
a decided advance. 

The mechanism is magnificent. The 
books are in a high degree both “learn- 
able and teachable.” The blending of 
Mathematical, Physical and Political Ge- 
ography is admirable. The combination 


tails with the great outlines is a marked 
and valuable feature. Finally, these 
books have been worked out by a practical 
teacher, in the spirit of the new educa- 
tion, and are eminently calculated to fos- 
ter mental culture. 





Porutar Science Montuiy. D. Apple 
ton & Co., New York. $5.00 a year. 
This journal, conducted by E. L. You- 

mans, continues to increase in popularity 
and interest. Each number is a volume 
to be treasured. It deals with living is- 
sues, and its pages are enriched by the 
freshest and best thoughts of the greatest 
living scientists and thinkers. Send fifty 
cents and secure a specimen number. 


AMONG the important articles in Vol- 
ume Thirteen of Appletons’ American 
Cyclopedia, which is just ready, are 
the titles—Palestine, Paris, Paper, Pat- 
ents, Paul, Pauperism, Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Periodical Literature, Pe- 
troleum, Philosophy, Physiology, Piano- 
forte, Pittsburgh, Political Economy, 
Pope, Potato, Pottery, Presbyterianism, 
Printing. The volume is illustrated by 
more than 500 engravings and maps, and 
is altogether one of the best of the series. 


Tue WrsteRN. Published by The West- 
ern Publishing Company. H. H. Mor- 
gan, editor, assisted by W. 'T. Harris, 
D. J. Snider, and others. 


Under its new regime, this periodical is 
earning for itself an enviable place in our 
periodical literature. As an organ of the 
activity of the most thoughtful minds 
among the St. Louis teachers, it reflects 
great credit upon the city school system, 
which furnishes so many minds of a high 
order. Articles embodying literary criti- 
eism, essays on history, philosophy and 
natural science, poetic effusions, book no- 
tices—these, and much else,—are found in 
The Western, and their quality commends 
them to all who read for culture, refine- 








ment and wisdom. 


of Special Geography and interesting de-|- 


EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS 





We determined, some time since, to issue a 
series of ‘‘tracts,’? or documents, in cheap 
orm, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country, which should embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that they may be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
officers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 
So far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 
een issued Massachusetts and Texas order 
hem by the thousand; Colorado and Maine send 
for them. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 
ents for single copies. (Send postage). 
The ‘Popular Educational Documents’? issued 
hus far, cover the following interesting and 
practical topics: 


No. 1. Wuat SHatt Wr Srtupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Scrools of St. Louis. 

No. 2. THe THrory oF AMERICAN Epvu- 
CATION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent 
of Public Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 3. How Nor To DolIr; Mlustrated 
in the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. 

No. 4. Women as TEacHers. By Grave 
C. Bibb. 

No. 5. AN Oration on the Occasion of 
oe ot the Corner-stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Missouri. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 


Missouri Republican, and M. W. Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


No. 6. How to Tracu GroGraruy. By 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How to Tracn Natura. Scr- 

ENCE IN THE District ScHooLts. By Wm. 

T. Harris. 

No. 8. THe Earty WITHDRAWAL oF 
PUPILS FROM ScHooL—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


No. 9. THe RIGHT AND THE POWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
STATE TO MAINTAIN PuBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


No. 10. How Far May THE State Pro- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
AT PusLi« Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis. 


Fo. 11. Mopret Review EXERCISE IN 
ARITHMETIC. 


No. 12. Woman's Work AnD EpucaTIon 
IN AMERICA. An Essay, by W. G. Eliot, 


D. D. Read before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 


No. 13. Synopsis oF CoursE or Stupy 
IN THE DIstRIcT SCHOOLS. By William T. 
Harris. 

No. 14. Sy.iasus or Lessons In Natu- 
RAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. Harris. 


No. 15. GexMan Rerorm IN AMERICAN 
EpucaTIon. An Essay read before the Ger- 
man American Teachers’ Association By W. 
Harris. 

For sale at the office of the AMERICAN JouR- 


SAL OF EpucaTIoNn. Send stamps to prepay 
postage. c 








The regular subscription price of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is $1 50 per year, invariably in ad- 
vance. We stop all papers when the 
time for which they have been paid 
for expires. Enclose 10 cents for 
postage. 


Please write your name and post- 
office address very plain (enclosing 
stamps to pay return postage,) and 
you will be astonished at the prompt- 
enss with which you will receive re- 
pliesSto numerous inquiries sent us. 
Be sure to enclose stamps. 
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Special Notices. 


Office Furniture. 

We clip the following from the Record, 
Carrollton, Mo., and have more of the 
same sort left : 

* We have received from J, B. Merwin, 
manufacturer and dealer in all kinds of 
school furniture, an elegant office desk. 
It suits onr style of beauty to a dot, and 
it is no more than fair that the first arti- 
cle written on the desk should be in its 
praise. Mr. Merwin has a large and va- 
ried stock of everything needed in a school 
room, and we recommend School Direc- 
tors and others who need school furniture 
to address him at No. 11 North Seventh 
street, St. Louis, Mo.”’ 

will You Remember 
When in want of a nice coat, pants or 
vest, ready made or made to order, that 
J. Van Nostrand, Merchant ‘Tailor, Fur- 
nisher and Ready-made Clothing Dealer, 
will give you a splendid stock to select 
from, good goods, and at prices that will 
pay you to call and buy of him if you are 
in want of anything in his line. 
J. Van Nostrranp, 

216 N. Fifth street, Insurance Building. 





Quick TIME! 
gar-NO CHANGE OF CARS=@a 
VIA THE 


Baltimore & Ohio 


RAILROAD 
From St. Louis, Columbus 
or Chicago, to 


BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON 


Direct connection thence to 


PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
AND THE EAST. 


Quick Time, Through Cars, A Direct Route, 
Sure Connections, Comfortable Coaches, Cour- 
teous Treatment, First-class Eating Houses, are 
charaeteristics of the 


Great Short Line. 


wFFor through tickets, Sleeping Car Accom- 
modations, and further information, apply at 
principal ticket offices throughout the West. 
L. M. COLE, Gen’] Ticket Agent. 
THOS. R. SHARP, Master of Tranport’n. 
THOS. P. BARRY, Western Pass. Agent. 
8-4-¢ 
pousetss, Tz N AND SUNBURN ; also, salt 
Rheum, and all unsightly or distressing skin 
diseases, are cured by PALMER’S LOTION. 
Price $1 per bottle. Trial size25 cents. Samples 
Vs mail, 12 cents. SOLON PALMER, 19 Platt 


etreet, New York R-11 





$77 A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, 
Male and Female, in their locality. 
Terms and OUTFIT FREE. Address P. O 
ViCKERY & Co. Augusta, Maine. 








25 Beautiful Address Cards, with your 
hume neatly printed thereon, for 25 cents. 25 
‘Transparent Bristol Cards; comic, new, and 
odd, with your nime printed thereon, for 50c. 
Samples of address cards sent for l0c. Pratt 
kros., Steam Printers, Marlboro, Mass 


Ready-printed Almanac Sheets — ll- 
lustrated, neat, useful, profitable and cheapest. 
Agents can make money with them in all busi- 
ness towns and cities. Send llc for specimens 
of Almanacs. Pratt BroTHERs, Steam Print- 
ers, Marlboro, Mass. 8-11-9-1 


THIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 





And everything else needed in a school room. 
with stamp, for price list and circulars, 





Teachers’ Chairs. 


Very Cheap, 


Address 


AND 


J.B. MERVWIN, 
No. 11 N. Seventh street, next door to the Polytechnic, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BUACH BOARDS. 


- 





Directions for Use. 


Finst—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as 1t will crumble. 
Srconp—For applying the Slating use a@flat camel’s hair brush, from three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. 
Tuirp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 
Fourtu—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 


from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be suflicient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 


0 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
xclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none 
oan produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 
Itisthe only surface that wili not giaze. 


article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair eounty, Ills., says: 


merits, I have no hesitation in saying that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. 
come glossy, crack or scale off. 
use. 

tion. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may have opportunity. 


J. P. SLADE.’’ 
It will last Ten Years. 


33 Keep the can well corked. A galion will cover about 250 square fect. 
it desired. Sample as applied to papersent by mail on application. 


board Erasers, and everything else needed in your school. Address, with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 
No. if North Seventh street. St. Louis, Mo. 





EVERYTHING FORSCHOOLS. CHARLES MORITZ, 


Address, with stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 


Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. — 

















Where Advertising Contracts can be made. 











NO. 302 MAIN STREET, 
The largest stock west of 
New York. Amateurs can 
find Dramas suited to their 
wants on our list, which 


will be mailed on request 


toany one. Colored fires for tableaux. Noth- 


(Northeast corner of Olive.) 


der. 








ng sent C. O. D, A. D. Ames, Pub., Clyde, O. 


| 


Wal ruled with neatness and dispatch. 


N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in proof ot superiority of this 
**Nearly two 
years since, tor the purpose of testing several of the various ai ticles used in the making of Black- 
hoard surface, five or six different preparations were used in repairing our boards and making 
new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufiicient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their 


1 t b It does not be- 
} 1 ean furrher aflirm that it does improve, as you claim it will, by 
vt all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 


Brushes furnished 
Send for circular of Black- 


Book;:K: BINDER, 


11 North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. |Blank Book Manufacturer, 


Blank boeks of every description made to or- 


r 


FALL, 1875. 


To the Trade Dealing in 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY 


&c., &c. 


The undersigned most respectfully informs 
the Trade that he has greatly increased his facil- 
ities, (having bought out the city School and en- 
tire Miscellaneous Book Business of Tavel, East- 
man & Howell), and made other very consider- 
able additions for the general supply of goods 
in his line, which embraces School and Miscel- 
laneous Books of every description, Blank 
Books, Writing and Wrapping Papers, Envel- 
opes, Ink, Pencils, Gold Pens, and every con- 
ceivable variety of Stationery and School Sup- 
plies. And having arranged to offer special 
advantages to buyers, solicits a continuance of 
favors from his old friends and orders from the 
Trade at large’ 


Books and other articles ordered, if not in 
stock, will be obtained if in the city, and sold 
at the lowest prices at which they can be bought. 


Goods wanted, if not to be found in the city, 
will be ordered and sent with the least possible 
delay, this will Le done in all cases, unless oth- 
erwise instructed. 


Orders filled as promptly, completely, and at 
as low rates as any house in the South or West. 
Buying directly trom the manufacturers, and 
being content to sell close for cash, the Trade 
can rely on touching bottom by purchasing from 
this house. 


Customers having unsalable school books 
(dead stock) on hand, wishing to exchange them 
for other goods, will please send list, giving 
number of each kind—title of book in full—year 
published—name of publisher—when entered— 
and the edition (whether first, second or third, 
etc). No exact offer can be made until books 
are first inspected, but the range of discount va- 
ries from forty to sixty per cent. on this class of 
goods. 


TERMS—Cash, or settlement on the first of 
every month. Parties making the latter ar- 
rangement please send city references. Orders 
received and filled on this basis only. 


The following catalogues have been issued and 
will be sent on application. In erdering please 
specify the particular catatogue wanted: 


. | Stationery Price TAst..........ccccscocesccees free. 
Price List Printers’ Supplies................ free. 
ole, ee ee free. 





Catalogue Optical and Mathematical Instru- 
ments 
Catalogue Civil Engineers’ Findings and 


or Europe can be supplied on short notice. 


A. SETLIF¥F'F", 
108 Ghurch st., Nashville, Tenn. 





Catalogue Globes and School Apparatus. .. .10cts 


ASERIN? BERNOTIAL, GOB. ooo ons i cccscceneecse 10cts 
Catalogue School Books.................... free. 
CRPRRD RIO TIGGEE. oc ccicviscvcscecsenvc free. 
Catalogue Medical Books................... free. 
Catalogue Agricultural Books.............. free. 


wg Any book published in the United States 
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CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


RATIOIW AY! 


Co North from Chicago 


via the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. It is 
the route direct from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Madison, Winona, Green Bay, Es- 
canaba, Marquette, L’Anse, Houghton, Han- 
cock, and all points north. Itis the only route 
for 


MILWAUBRETSE, 


Janesville, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Fort How- 
ard, Oshkosh, Negaunee, Calumet, (L.S.) Mar- 
quette, L’ Anse, and the shores of Lake Superior 
under one management. This is the only route 
between 


CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL 


via Madison, Baraboo and Elroy, andis the ON- 
LY route running Pullman Palace Cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul. 

This is the Shortest; Quickest and Best Route 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The track is of the best steel rail, and all the 
appointments are first-class. The trains are 
made up of elegant Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches, built penny for 
this line, luxurious, well lighted and well ven- 
tilated Day Coaches, and pleasant lounging and 
smoking cars. The cars are all equipped with 
the celebrated Miller safety platform, and patent 
Buffers and couplings, Westinghouse Safety Air 
Brakes, and every other appliance that has been 
devised for the safety of passenger trains.. All 
trainsare run by telegraph. In a word this 
GREAT LINE has the best and smoothest track 
and the most elegant and ¢comfortable equipment 
of any road in the West, and has no competitor 
in the country. It is eminently the favorite 
route to the north and northwest. 

All railroad ticket agents can give you inform- 
ation about this line and the time of its trains. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or 
South, the trains of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway leave Chicago as follows: 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars 
attached on both trains. 


For Green Bay and Lake Superior, 
Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached, and running through to Marquette. 


For Milwaukee, Four through trains 
daily. Pullman Cars on night trains. 


For Winona 4nd points in Minnesota, One 
through train daily. 


For Lake Geneva, Four trains daily. 


For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten 
trains daily W.H.STENNETT, 

MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 

General Superintendent. 


THE BEST ROUTE. 
The traveling public pronounce the 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 
RAILROADYD 


to be the 


BEST ROUTE 


to the 








East or to the West. 


> VPullman Palace sleeping and dining cars 
are run on this line, and all the latest improve- 
nents that science or art have suggested for the 
Sufety and comfort of passengers, such as 


Westinghouse Air Brake, 
Miller’s Platform and Couplers, ventillation, Ac, 
are applied to all passenger trains. The words 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 


are now u synonym for 


Speed, 


Comfort, 
Safety, 


and peliteness of conductors. Travelers should 
%e that their tickets read via the favorite route. 





Cheap Fares by the People’s Line 

The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1875, which upon examinatien proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traflic in existence in 
the West, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In 1871 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced ut three cents per mile 
(equivalent to a reduction of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and v er 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been suflicient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile. 

This is the first instance where a western road 
has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
a paying basis for railroad managers. 

It 1s confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market. 
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to yer day athome. Samples worth 
5 $20 BY Heo Stinson & Co., 
37-lam-12t Portland, Maine. 
EAUTIFUL WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisi- 
ble, the most charming of all Face Pow- 
Samples free at drug stores. By mail 3 
Boxes 25 cents. S. PALMER, 
19 Platt Street, New York. 





ders. 
cents. 





12 CARDS ** 7 = 


written in gold, 


Twenty-five Cts., 


samples, 10 cents; 25 different ornamental card 

designs, 25 cents, and agents’ price list. Ad- 

dress J.S. PRESTON, Penman, 
8-9 10 457 Herkimer st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOOKS New Location, Eastern 

1 Prices. Bibles, Religious and 8. 

S. Books a specialty. . W. Mcintyre, 
8-11 9-1 Agt., 719 Olive street, 5t.“Louis. 














x17°1,000 AGENTS, Teachers, Students, 
Men and Women / \ : 
wanted to sell the) entennial 
Gazetteer of the United States. It 
shows the grand results of 100 years of freedom 
and progress. New and complete. Over 1,000 
pages. Illustrated. 

Itisa whole lbrary. Boston Globe.—Not a 
luxury, but a necessity. Inter-Ocean—All class- 
es buy it, and agents make from $100 to $200a 


month. Want general agent in every city of 
over 10,000. Address 
J.C. McCURDY & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


8-9 8-11 
GENTS’ COMBINATIONS , 
Bible Combination, the Combina-= 
tion Book List, Map Chart and 
Frame Combination. 
We supply the Publications of John E. Pot- 


te Co. Address, GOODSPEED’S EMPIRE 
PUBLIS! "NG HOUSE, Chicago. 

















State Normal School, 


WARRENSBURG, MO., 
SESSION 1875-76. 
— 0 
FACULTY FOR 1875-76. 


Principal, and Inst. in Professional Teaching. 
R. C. NORTON, 
Instructor in Mental Philosophy and Nat. Hist. 
J. J. CAMPBELL, 
Instructor in Ethics and Language. 
W. F. BAHLMANN, 


lnstructor in Mathematics and German. 


G. L. OSBORNE, | 


MISS IDA M. CARHART, 
Instructor in Drawing and Botany. 
UPTON PERRINE, 
Instructor in Com. Dep. and Penmanship. 

MRS. M. W. FISHER, 
Instructor in Arithmetic and History. 
MIss HaTTIE FLOYD, 


Instructor in Geography and Reading. 





Ss. K. WHITING, Instructor in Vocal Music. 


CALENDAR —First Term begins September 6, ends November 12. Second Term begins Novem- 


ber 15, ends Janu ry 28. 
April 11, ends June 16. 


VacaTions—First Vacation from December 24 to January 3. 


September 5. 


Third Term begins January 31, ends April 8. Fourth 


ferm begins 


Second Vacation from June 16 to 


Boarp or Recents.—R. D. Shannon, State Superintendent; William McLean, President; H 
C. Fike, Secretary; A. W. Ridings, William P. Greenlee, Samuel Martin, John E. Ryland, Jas. 


Ward, Treasurer. 


_ STATE NORMAL ScHOOL—DistricT No. 2 —As its name implies, the mission of this Institution 
is to train Teachers for the Public Schools of the State, and to that end will the Regents and Fac- 


ulty direct all the resources at their command. 


Their constant aim will be to promote the cause 


of Popular Education, by sending out graduates well trained in the Art of Teaching, and thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of the true teacher. 

The Faculty is largely composed of gentlemen who have spent many years in educational work, 
and who are in complete sympathy with the public school cause. They are aware of the aifficul- 
ties that constantly beset the inexperienced teacher, and will take pleasure in pointing out the 


best means of surmounting those difficulties. 


A_ practical and comprehensive Course of Study 


will be tollowed, and no effort will be spared to give the young teacher a thorough preparation in 


every department of his work. 


In addition to the regular and complete course, as shown by the Catulogue, the Board of Regents 
have provided for opening a Commercial Department, in which thorough instruction will be given 


in Penmanship, Book Keeping, etc. 


CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION—Candidates for admission, 1f ladies, must be fifteen years of age; 


if gentlemen, seventeen. 
tively, may be admitted. 


In the discretion of the Faculty, candidates one year younger, respec - 


At the beginning of each term applicants will be examined by the Faculty, and classed accord- 


ing to their attainments. 
ExpPENSES—Tuition is free. 
charge made by the school. 


Students can obtain text books from the Library 


An incidental fee of $2 50 a term, payable in advance, is the only 


To prevent loss, the books must be paid for 


when drawn; and the sum so collected will be refunded when the books are returned in as good 
condition as when taken, reasonable wear excepted. 


Board, including room, fuel and light, can be obtained in private families at $3 60 to $4 00 per 


week. : 
can be rented at reasonable rates for self or club 


ADVANTAGES—The location 1s healthy and easy of access. 


Self-boarding, as practiced by many students, costs from $1 00 to $2 00 per week. Rooms 


boarding 
There are tw» daily trains each way 


on the Missouri Pacific Railroad, passing through Warrensburg; and other railroads connecting 


therewith afford commuhication north and south. 


The morals of the community are good, and 


the society is excellent. For catalogues and further information, address the Principal. 





A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
211land 213 Wabash av., Chicago. 


Largest manufacturers in America of 


School and Church Furniture, 
Andrews’ Patent ““Triumph”’ 





School Desk, Folding Seat. 


Most complete, healthful, and strongest desk 
made. 





Teachers’, Office and Library Desks, Tables, 


Chairs, &c., Church Chairs, Pews, Pulpits, Lec- 
turer’s Book Racks, Alms Boxes,Sunday School 


Seats, Settees, in stock and made to order, plain | 


or elaborate. Maps, globes, and apparatus of 
our make. Address tor ——— of each de- 
partment, A.H. ANDREWS & CO., 

‘Chicago. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


| D me in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
| able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 
| mail, postpaid, 75 for $1 00 
WALTER SLAWSON, 
917 North Sixth Street, St. Louts. 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Without Change of Cars. 


i 
‘Chicago to St. Louis 


| Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
| Kansas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Jo- 
| seph, Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galves- 
ton, and all points Southwest. 

| 

| 


Chicago to New Orleans 
| x F Without Change of Cars.<ey 


175 Miles the shortest route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. 

This is also the direct route to Decatur Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
| saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaski and 
| Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 


| 
| 


x Without Change of Cars.<e4 

| 

| The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
| Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





yPElegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 





%>Baggage checked to all important points. 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union: 
| Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 
| W. P. JOHNSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Chicago. 

J, F, TUCKER, Gen’1 Sup’t, Chicago, 











AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 








Facts for Advertisers. 


OFFICE OF 








VOL. VIII. 


NINE EDITIONS of the AMERICAN JoURNAL OF EDUCATION are now published each month. 
It has a larger circulation, and reaches more intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar 
publication in this country. An edition is; published 


In ST. LOUIS for Missouri, 

In CHICAGO for Illinois and Wisconsin, 

In TOPEKA for Kansas and Colorado, 

In HOUSTON for Texas. 

In JACKSON for Mississippi, 

In MONROE for Louisiana, 

In KIRKSVILLE for Iowa and Northern Missouri. 

In SPRINGFIELD for Southwest Missouri and Arkansas. 
In NASHVILLE for Tennessee. 

Advertisers get the benefit of all this circulation, as advertisements go into ALL the editions. 
Advertisements in this journal are permanent—as we publish in each issue cuts and plans of school 
houses for both city and country—and the papers are preserved for these plans and specifications. 
The pages, too, are of such a size that advertisements are easily seen. This journal thus reaches 


merchants and farmers who are school directors, families, teachers, agents—more than 200,000 of 
the men and women of intelligence and enterprise in all sections of the country. 


The following are our regular rates: 
Nonpareil space, basis of measurement, 12 lines to the inch. 


ee ER, CN NIUE oS ck cane ducensusunne snap ohsbna scree shu cee ssnunebe sane west ease 40c per line. 
I EN Nh oso oe ceed Sab bi ba cons houses ecua bank beeen ix<bnaiubue kewl 35c per line. 
NE cco rpisbarndunphkbbosncnbenddenesbenener eons be enbesue babes cadhunanheneowaseel 30c per line. 
NE oc pen bit sesh ebaebuneseens bbe kbewenessensenebbseebuses Creve swenscseee 60c per line. 


Discount made on time contracts. 


(a SEND FIFTY CENTS FOR SAMPLES OF £) 


SCHOOL REWARD CARDS. 


The finest line of REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 
Eintirely New and Original, 
Comprising 
EFiwe hundred and sixty warictics. 


Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred and sixty for Sunday 
Schools, the poetical selections being made with great care from the best authors. Address with 


stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 


No. 11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, St. Louis, Mo. 





‘THE GOTHIC DESK, 


FOR SCHOOLS, 














Size 4. 


Size 3. Size 2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Size 1. 


N. B.—F ve sizes are manufactured, either double (for two pupils) or single (for one pupil). 

Back Seats, the relation of which to Desks is shown by above cut, are made to match eaeh 
size of Desks. , 

In estimating the number of Desks that a room will contain, the subjoined table will be found 
convenient. Outside aisles should be 3 feet and inside ones 244 feet wide. 

Floor Space. 

No allowance made for aisles. Widths may be reduced one or more inches if necessary, to econ- 
omize space. 


___ SINGLE DESKS. 





DOUBLE DESKS. 





AGE ACCOMMODATED. 












LONG WIDE. LONG. WIDE. 

No. 1. High School ............ 24 in. by 22 in. No. 6. 42in. by 33 in. 15 to 20 years. 
No. 2. Grammar......... — <* Sen No.7. 42in. by 32in. 12 to 16 years. 
No. 3. Ist Intermediate. . . Gee No. 8, 40 or 42 by 2944 in. 10 to 13 years. 
No. 4, 2d ~ eeasuken 18 or 21 by 27 in. | No. 9. 36 in by 27 in. 8 to 1l years. 
_ ener 2 18 or 21 by in. | No. 10.36in by 24in. 5 to 9 years. 








Rear seats to each size, single and double, one-half the above widths. 
In short, one Desk for every space of 244x344 feet on the floor, may be reckoned. 


School oflicers who desire to purchase the Best Desks Made, and not knowing just where they 
can find them, sh ould send for information, with stamp, for reply, to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
No. 11 N. Seventh st.. next door to the Polytechnic Institute, 


SEATS F'OR CHURCHES, 


COURT HOUSES, HALLS, ETC,, 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


J. B. MERWIN, 


MANUFACTUBER AND DEALER IN 


SCHOOL DESKS, OFFICE DESKS, CHURCH SEATS, MAPS, 
Globes, Charts, and school supplies of all kinds. 


No.1LN. Seventh st., St. :iouis, Mo. 





No. 165. 
REVERSIBLE Back, STATIONARYSEAT. 


No. 163. 
STATIONARY BACK, FOLDING CURVED SLAT SEAT. 
The above cuts represent our best settees for court houses, halls and churches. Werecommend 


them as the best seats made. During the past eight years they have given our cnstomers perfect 
satisfaction, as the subjoimed testimonials show. 
We call attention to the following description: _ pee 
Castings are made of the best quality of Scotch pig and Lake Superior iron. In design they 
are substantial and elegant; they are warranted against breakage in ordinary and legitimat. use. 
No. 165 has a reversible back, and is reeommende 1 when the church is used for Sunday School 
or social purposes—as = | reversing one seat a large class may be brought face to face. 
a has a paneled back, made of ash and walnut, and the slats of the seat are alternate ash 
and walnut. 
Where a cheaper seat is desired, our No. 166 is recommended. It is the same as No. 165in 
every respect except the back is of plam poplar wood and stained to imitate cherry or walnut. 
No 163 is similar in’style to 165, the seat being made to fold up, while the back is stationary. 
No 163 is made with paneled back, the same as No 165, and seat of alternate ash and walnut. 
No 164 is the same as No 163, except it has a plain back of poplar wood stained to imitate 
cherry or walnut. 
No 165, 8 feet standard — me 


No 163, 8 feet standard length; No 166, 8 feet standard length; No 
164, 8 feet standard lengt 


Price given on application. 


Scroll Pattern Settee. 
length, 8 feet. Pery neat and well 
Plain back. Made any detiimed length. 
No. 160, size 8 feet by 18 inches, plain back. 
Our method of shipping is in knoek down; 
wood and castings are taken in this way at a 
very low rate of charge. The saving in freight 
by this method more than doubly covers the cost 
of putting the seats together, which is a very 
simple and easy job. The wood fits the castings 
persectly, the latter are all drilled, and the only 
work is to put in the scraws. 
TESTIMONIALS—(Voluntary)—J. B. MeEr- 
win—Dear Sir: The new Gothic Reversible seats 
gat into our church, corner Twenty-fourth and 
organ streets, St Louis, are so satisfactory, 
after a thorough trial, and combine so much of 
comfort, utility andeconomy, that I take pleas- 
ure in recommending them to the attention of all 
who contemplate seating churches or halls. 


A. C. GEORGE. 


The;New Gothic Reversible Seats fur- 
nished our hall at Webster, Mo., have 
been the admiration of our citizens. They 
are as comfortable as upholstered seats, 
cooler in summer, strong,cheap and con- 
venient. If { had another hall to furnish 
I should buy your seats again. Respect- 
fully yours, R. P. STUDLEY. 
Office Sheriff and Collector Audrain Uo., 

Mexico, Mo. 

J. B.MERwin—Dear Sir—The seats fur- 
nished by you to seat our Circuit Court 
room are, as regards cheapness, durabil- 
ity and neatness of finish, not excelled by 
any seat made; while the blending to- 
gether of the two colors in the finish adds 
very mush tothe beauty and appearance 
of the room. I am, with much respect, 
yours, truly, J. W. CARSON, sheriff 
and Collector Audrain county. 
Office Sheriff and Collector, Salem, Dent 

County, Mo., Nov. 20. 

J.B. RWiInN—Dear Sir—The settees 


Standard 
braced 





, 





162, RECITATION SEAT. 
and other furniture for the audience-room of our new Court House, purchased by Mr. J, A. Hick- 


man, contractor, have been put in place, and it gives us pleasure to say that they are entirely sat- 
isfactory in workmanship, w. = and price. ‘hey are olmized by all who enter our Court House. 
They make a complete outfit. Yours, very truly. Wallace McDonald, Clerk County Court; W-. 
R. Love, County Treasurer; W. A. Young, County Court Justice: M. B. Hill, Probate Judge; 
8. H. Sherlock, Attorney at Law, Superintendent Public Buildings; D. R. Henderson, Clerk 
County Court; W. T. Stepp, Sheriff Dent County: 
‘ Yazoo City, Msss. 

J.B. Merwin—Dear Sir—We take pleasure in saying that the seats purchased of you by William 
as merchant of this place, for eur new Court House, give complete satisfaction as 0 
workmanship, design and price. They are a decided imprevement on anything of the kind we 
have yet seen—comfortable, ornamental and cheap. Respectfully, Robert Hudson, Robert Bow- 
man, W, 8S. Epperson, Committee. 

For price lists, estimates and further information, address with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
Manufacturer and dealer in School Desks, Office Desks, Church Seats, Maps, Globes, Charts and 
School Supplies of all kinds. 
No. i! N. Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. 

















